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‘Recent oA CqUuisitions 


During the past few months, our selection of 
fine antique furniture, silver, china, etc., has been 
augmented both from this country and from 


England with some very choice pieces. 
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New England sofa, made in Boston or possibly Salem about 1800. The 
mahogany legs have been recently restored approximately two and a half 


inches. Length 78 inches. $750. Offe-ed subject to prior sale. 
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LADIES’ Ss. WING BIRDS, 
The latest invented aud mort useful article for the 
use of ladies that can be found. The above engraving 
telis the whole story of tte use and usefulness, and 
health preserving property. Look at the centrast cf 
the human form where it is use:i and where it is not, 
and then call on or send your orders for oneor more at 
the Stationery and — $1 Saloon of 
GEER, 10 State street. 
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The Sewing-bird in Action 


Copy of an advertisement appearing in 
the Hartford Times of June 5, 1852 
PRESENTED BY THE LATE WILLIAM G, SNOW, 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, 
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Sewing-birds viewed by a Naturalist 


By MAntTon COPELAND 


Bowdoin College 


O the dealer in antiques a sew- 

ing-bird may be almost anything 

that clamps to a table and shows 
some relation to sewing. When he writes 
he is sending me one, I wonder if it will 
prove to be a pincushion or a primitive 
clamp, a rug braider or a goffering iron, 
a dolphin or a fish, a butterfly, dog, frog, 
stag, cupid, a box, or even a bird. One 
thing, and only one, is certain; the antici- 
pation is delightful. 

If Mr. Webster ever saw a sewing- 
bird, he fails to mention it in the particu- 
lar dictionary I have on my desk. 

Turning to the Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia I find in coarse print that 
asewing-bird is ““A clamp used by women 
to hold fabrics in position for stitching by 
hand.”’ Somewhat encouraged, I read in 
finer print that “the bird is screwed to the 
edge of a table or the like; and its beak, 
which closes by a spring and can be opened 
by a lever actuated by the tail, holds the 
material. It is now little used.” 

It is not so much that I am disturbed 
by the facts that some sewing-birds do not 
open their beaks when their tails are 
pinched; that a few do not clamp to a 
table; and that they are used today more 





frequently than is generally believed; 
but rather, that anyone should call a dog, 
or a butterfly, a bird. 

It all may be due to the narrowed mind 
of a biologist, but having explained to my 
students for forty years that a bat is not 
a bird, nor a whale a fish, it is far too late 
for me to regard cupids as birds, although 
I am forced to admit they are not without 
biological significance. In view of my 
training, therefore, it was to be expected 
that when I became interested in these 
sewing aids, about ten years ago, I began 
classifying them. 

First of all, the sewing-clamps, includ- 
ing the primitives, cushion-clamps, and 
other items, were separated from the sew- 
ing-animals, ‘The latter in turn were di- 
vided uncompromisingly into sewing- 
sewing-butterflies, 
and several additional zoological groups. 


birds, sewing-dogs, 
The birds of course are the most com- 
mon, and as my collection grew I found, 
without undue stretching of the imagina- 
tion, they could be classified into orders, 
families, genera, species (called types), 
and varieties, much as one may arrange 
living things. 

My classification was first accepted by 
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a pioneer in this field, Mrs. Nathan I. 
Bijur,” of Long Branch, New Jersey, 
and later by a few other enthusiastic col- 
lectors, who are attempting not only to 
acquire sewing-birds but also to bring to- 
gether information on their origin and 
subsequent history. Thus it happened that 
I became confronted with the problem of 
terminology. 

I resolved not to lead the followers of 
sewing-birds into the entanglements now 
encountered by naturalists struggling 
with their Linnaean system. Sewing- 
bird “nomenclature” would be simple, 
devoid of a “law of priority,” and with 
Roman numerals the nearest approach to 
Latin. Particularly, I would have it al- 
ways informative to the initiated. 

The scheme devised appears to be suc- 
cessful, as is testified by the following ex- 
cerpt from a letter recently received from 
a collector: “After working the formula 
on the two former |[sewing-birds] I 
reached the conclusion that one is a [IC 3-2 
var. 1 and the other is a IC 3-16 var. 1.” 

Let us examine what we have here. 
Both birds belong to genus 3 of family C 
of order I. Order I contains the Bill 
Graspers, or those birds that hold the sew- 
ing material zw their bills. A member of 
family IC is “feathered” above and be- 
low, and genus IC3 includes a long series 
of birds with spread wings on which one 
finds “Patented Feb. 15 1853.” That is 
the date on which Charles Waterman, of 
Meriden, Connecticut, patented the de- 
sign found on an ancestor of this group 
belonging to family IB (birds feathered 
above but not below, although the under 
parts may be painted to represent feath- 
ers). The IC32 birds appear to be made 
of brass and, with the exception of recent 

1See McCall Needlework, Winter 
1950, Pp- 54- 

* Eagle Products, P. O. Box 84a, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


1949- 
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ones still being-sold in Meriden,” they 
are plated. : 

Turning to Waterman’s specification 
of his 1853 bird one reads: “The burden 
borne upon the back of the bird is in fact 
the emery ball... .” This emery ball, 
with one known exception, Is still to be 
found on the birds of IC 2, although care- 
ful inspection of many has failed to reveal 
the presence of emery. 

Another characteristic of the genus is 
a cushion, larger than the emery ball, 
glued in an ornamented metal cup sol- 
dered to a small post on the upper corner 
of the clamp. It, as well as the emery ball, 
often breaks away and is lost. When this 
happens the post becomes clearly visible. 
However, now and then a sewing-bird 
is found without this lower cushion, as we 
call it, and with its support removed. 
When the first ones appeared I thought 
the elimination of the post was the result 
of homework by father when mother lost 
the cushion and disliked the appearance of 
the projecting metal. Later I learned that 
these birds were made and sold with and 
without the lower cushion. One lacking 
the post never possessed a cushion and is 
designated in our classification as vari- 
ety I. 

Reviewing the quotation from my 
friend’s letter it will be noted that the 
numbers 3 and 16 following [C32 have 
not been explained. They denote the 
types’ or units of the system—what the 
naturalist terms species. 

To determine a IC type the details of 
the several parts making up the complete 
sewing-bird must be known. Both dies 
and patterns were used in their produc- 
tion, and since they were changed from 
time to time, the feather arrangements, 
and other designs, underwent modifica- 
tion producing new types. In this group 

3“T ype,” as used in biology, has a different 
meaning. 
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Types of five orders of sewing-birds 
I BILL GRASPERS: BAILFY BIRD 
11 SUB-BILL GRASPERS: GEROULD-WARD BIRD 


111 BODY GRASPERS: DECOVEN BIRD. MADE BY JOSEPH F. DECOVEN, 
BRUNSWICK, ME, 


IV PIN BIRDS: LEAST SEWING-BIRD 


V SUPERIOR BIRDS (ABOVE WORK): NORTH BIRD. DESIGNED BY 
JOHN NORTH, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. (LETTERS PATENT DATED 
1855). CUSHION MISSING 
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three feather distributions of the upper or 
dorsal (D) portion of the bird, and four 
of the separate lower or ventral (V ) part, 
indicate the use of seven dies. ‘The stand 
(S), or clamp and pillar supporting the 
bird, shows a series of eight designs; the 
lower cushion cup (LC) five; and the 
thumbscrew (TS) twelve. These thirty- 
two designs have been numbered, and ac- 
cordingly the “formula” for any bird that 
comes to hand may be written and the 
type determined. 

That is what my friend did before the 
appearance of [C 3-3 and IC 3-16 was re- 
ported to me. An analysis of the first one 
reads as follows: D-1: V-1: $-7: LC-3: 
TS-5 = 1C3-3. Such a combination of 
parts must produce type 3. It can be noth- 
ing else. As a matter of fact the bird was 
not type 3 because a mistake was made in 
identifying the stand. Although closely 
similar to $-7, it proved to be $-7-9, and 
accordingly the bird becomes IC 3-4. 

If species in nature were as well de- 
fined as types of sewing-birds, many difh- 
culties of the naturalist would disappear. 

At this time twenty-six types of 1C3 
have been found, and the order of succes- 
sion, for the most part, has been deter- 
mined, Perhaps of more interest, how- 
ever, is the fact that we are able to predict, 
with considerable assurance, the future 
discovery and exact make-up of a few 
birds which thus far have never been re- 
corded. That imparts a flavor of science 
to the hobby! 

Other genera of this family are well 
known, but the members of [C32 are the 
most abundant. Of five hundred birds 
found, almost exactly two-thirds belong 
here. 

Reference has been made to families 
IC and IB, but IA has not been men- 
tioned. Possibly it has been surmised that 
in IA are placed the birds that are feath- 


—_— 


ered not at all. Here are found several 
groups of early plain birds, for the most 
part cast in iron. The more common ones 
belong to 1A3, a genus of many types, 
Some of them, in any case, were made by 
A. P. Bailey of Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, who was manufacturing them in 
1854,° and probably earlier. Unencum- 
bered by emery ball and cushion, the 
Bailey Bird has a clean-cut appearance 
which makes it popular with the collector, 

Of the four remaining orders of sew- 
ing-birds only one, order II, contains 
types which may be regarded as at all 
common. Since the orders are based on 
the way the material is held, we find a dif- 
ferent mechanism here. ‘The birds of or- 
der II do not open their bills to receive 
the cloth. Instead, it is held beneath the 
bill, which, however, plays a part in 
gripping it. ‘hese birds, therefore, may 
be called the Sub-bill Graspers. ‘Thus far 
three families of American birds belong- 
ing to this group have come to light. ‘The 
most interesting ones fall into genus ITB1. 
By pressing the tail of one of these the 
entire bird tips, and the bill is raised from 
a small cup beneath it. A spring, con- 
cealed within the bird, causes the material 
to be held firmly between bill and cup 
when pressure on the tail is released. The 
bird is feathered, and a cushion occurs on 
the stand. It was patented by Allen 
Gerould and John H. Ward, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, in 1853. Five types 
are known. 

‘To make a long story short, order II] 
includes a homemade, swinging bird grip- 
ping the cloth by the under part of its 
body. Probably it was used chiefly in rug 
braiding 

In order IV are found the smallest 

From information received from the late 
William G. Snow, International Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden, Connecticut. 
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known sewing-birds,” about an inch and 
a half long, which fasten to the dress and 
hold the work by a curved pim projecting 

*Also advertised as “skein holder” and 
“napkin-holder at the table” (Harper’s Weekly, 
1862). 
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from the back. An avian stickleback, it 
would appear! 

Finally, in order V are placed the birds 
which never come in contact with sew- 
ing material at all. If through their inti- 
mate relation to human needs the birds 


Hybrid 


(IIB? xX 1C3) 


A SUB-BILL GRASPER WAS TURNED INTO A BILL GRASPER BY IN- 
SERTING A SPRING BETWEEN SEPARATED UPPER AND LOWER PARTS 


OF THE BIRD. CUTTING OFF “A, 


GEROULD & CO PATENT” FROM 


BENEATH THE TAIL SHORTENED THE UNDER PORTION, THE STAND, 
THUMBSCREW, CUSHION CUP, AND CUSHION WERE MADE FOR 
IC} BIRDS. KNOWN FROM SIX EXAMPLES. COMPARE WITH OTHER 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
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described may be likened to hens, the 
members of order V are the Birds of 
Paradise, primarily ornamental and not 
belonging to the working class. 

The fundamental purpose in classify- 
ing organisms 1s to bring out relationship. 
The classification of sewing-birds, only in- 


Miniature 
(1C2) 


SMALL, AND WITHOUT EMERY 
IC2 AND 1C3, AT ONE PERIOD IN THEIR HISTORY IN ANY CASE, I5 
INDICATED BY THEIR THUMBSCREWS. TS-8 SHOWN HERE, FOR 
EXAMPLE, IS ALSO FOUND ON CERTAIN TYPES OF 1C3 





——— 


completely outlined here, is not so artificial 
as it may first appear. A Aid of relation- 
ship certainly is indicated. For example, 
we know the birds of [C1 are closely sim- 
ilar in form and structure, and in all 
probability were made by the same manu- 
facturer. Moreover, through examining 
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details of the products of dies and pat- 
terns, it can be proved that they had their 
origin in the earlier and more simple birds 
of I1B1; and that from them descended 
the long line of elaborated IC3 types 
culminating in the modern bird, which, in 
truth, is still undergoing slight modifica- 
tion. [C2 may be an offshoot from the 
main line, now extinct—a genus of small, 
attractive birds called Miniatures. 

At this time nothing conclusive can be 
reported concerning the first sewing- 
birds. ‘Che evidence indicates they were 
of foreign origin, and that they go back 
at least into the eighteenth century. 

Connecticut is the birthplace of most if 
not all ordinary American birds, and Iam 
told that some of them probably migrated 
as far away as the Orient. ‘They were 
made and sold by the thousands in the 
middle fifties, and their use, although of 
course greatly reduced in this century, 
has by no means been abandoned. 

Space does not permit an account of the 
many factors which have influenced the 
production of sewing-birds, resulting in 
diversity difficult to appreciate fully with- 
out access to a large collection. I have seen 
over one hundred and sixty types and va- 
rieties, and new ones are constantly be- 
ing discovered. 

True to my conviction that neither a 
butterfly, nor a boy and girl on a dolphin, 
are birds, I am resisting the temptation 
to wander into other divisions of the ani- 
mal kingdom, where occur some of the 
most interesting and fantastic of the 
cloth-graspers. 


By this time the reader, perhaps, un- 
derstands why a naturalist, who does not 
know enough about sewing to fasten a 
dangling button, might become fascinated 
by these sewing-animals.” But not half of 
it has been told. 

I recall placing a small collection of 
sewing-birds on the lecture table before 
my class in organic evolution, and 
equally well the expressions of the stu- 
dents when I showed them how clearly 
the birds illustrated not merely evolution 
and adaptation, but also the results of in- 
heritance, the survival of the fittest, the 
appearance of mutations, parallelism in 
development, “‘acquired”’ characters and, 
in a late type, a vestigial structure. The 
demonstration was concluded by intro- 
ducing what to me is perhaps the most re- 
markable of all sewing-birds: an actual 
combination of a modified Gerould-Ward 
Bird and a Waterman descendant—an 
indisputable hybrid! 

No--- sewing-birds do ot lay eggs. 


® The author is not the only biologist who 
has hunted the rarer sewing-birds which, forced 
to change their former habitats, have now 
more restricted ranges, where they may become 
limited to a few localities—Charles Street and 
Lowell Street in Boston, for example. 


Anyone wishing to correspond about 
sewing-birds or who has additional in- 
formation to impart on this subject ts in- 
vited to write to the author at the follow- 
ing address: 


88 Federal 


MANTON COPELAND, 
Street, Brunswick, Maine. 
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Representatives of three genera in the 
Glaterman descent line 


FIG. 1 IBt SIMILAR TO THE BIRD PATENTED BY CHARLES WaA- 
TERMAN,. FEATHERED ABOVE BUT NOT BELOM 


FIG. 2 1C1t BIRD COMPLETELY FEATHERED, STAND AND THU MB- 
SCREW REMAIN PLAIN 


FIG. 3 ICt VARIETY OF THE SAME TYPE SHOWING INTRODUC- 
TION OF THE LOWER CUSHION, WHICH CAN BE REMOVED BY 
UNSCREWING THE CUP 


FIG. 4 IC} ORNAMENTED STAND, CUSHION CUP AND THU MB- 
SCREW, CUSHION HOLDER FASTENED TO CONCEALED POST 


FIG. § I1C3 VARIETY 1, LACKING POST AND LOWER CUSHION, 
PRESENCE AND ABSENCE OF CUSHION NOW REQUIRE TWO SEW- 
ING-BIRDS. VARIETY 1 WAS DISCONTINUED TOWARD THE END OF 
THE DESCENT LINI 
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APPENDIX 
Key to Most of the Genera of 
American Sewing-birds 


Procedure: Determine the order to which the 
bird belongs; then the family under the or- 
der; and finally, the genus of the family. 


THE ORDERS 


I Bird grasps cloth zm bill. It opens bill. 

II Bird grasps cloth beneath bill. It does not 
open bill. 

Ill Bird grasps cloth beneath body. (Known 
from one example. ) 

IV. Bird holds cloth by pz on back. Small. 
Fastens to dress. 


V Cloth not held by the bird. 


FAMILIES OF ORDER I 
Family IA Bird without feathers. Plain above 
and below. 
Family IB Bird feathered above only. Plain 
below. 
Family IC_ Bird feathered above and below. 
(Painted imitations of feathers are disre- 
carded here. ) 
Genera of Family 1A 
Pillar supporting bird curved. lA7 
Pillar supporting bird not curved. 
Emery ball cup on back of bird. 
Bird without wings. lAr 


Bird with wings spread. lA4 
No emery ball cup on back of bird. 
Bird with wings closed. lA2 


Bird with wings spread horizontally. /A4 3 


Bird with wings raised. As 
Genera of Family IB 
Emery ball cup on back of bird. No lower 
cushion. 
Emery ball cup deep. Patent date, if 
present, on cup. IB: 
Emery ball cup shallow. Patent date on 
wing margin. IB2 


No emery ball cup. Pillar supporting bird 
passes through lower cushion. Feathers 
indicated by crossed lines, stars, or rarely 
by a few raised lines on front border of 

wings only. 


Genera of Family IC 


Wings spread. 


Pillar passes through lower cushion. 
Feathered by stars. IC 4 
Pillar does not pass through lower 
cushion, which may, or may not, be 
present. Not feathered by stars. 


Bird less than three inches in length. 


IC2 
Bird more than three inches in length. 
Clamp plain. Cr 
Clamp ornamented. IC3 
Wings closed. 
Wing tips crossed on back of bird. ICs 


Wing tips not crossed on back of bird. 


(Hybrid) HBrxll3 


FAMILIES AND GENERA OF ORDER II 


Family IIA Head of bird only. Exposed 


coiled spring. IlAr 
Family IIB Bird complete. No exposed 
spring. IIBr 
Family I1C Upper part of bird only. Ex- 
posed coiled spring. HCr 
FAMILIES AND GENERA OF 
OrpeERs III, [V AND V 
Each order contains one family and one 
genus. 

(Use characteristics of orders here.) 
Family IIIA IIIAr 
Family IVA IVAr 
Family VA VAr 


Aliston Street, Beacon Bill, Boston, 1950 








The Pattern of New England Settlement as Exemplified 
by the Properties of the Society: 


together with a comparison of ancient and modern 
routes of travel 


By FevicraA DouGHtTy KINGsBURY 
Curator of Properties, S.P.N.E.A. 


H E peoples of the world today 
are perceiving their own desires 
with a new clarity. Europe and 
Asia, hardly accustomed to making plans 
for themselves, and certainly not yet able 
to create states which serve individual 
lives, nevertheless are setting out toward 
a goal where the responsibility of the 
state is for the welfare of the people. The 
previous conditioning of these masses has 
been so strongly against individual re- 
sponsibility that the trail breakers some- 
times discover they have been going in 
circles only to find themselves confronted 
by a new dictator. ‘To increasing num- 
bers, panic and confusion suggest removal 
toa country where they believe that these 
problems were solved successfully two 
hundred years ago. Those who stay be- 
hind experiment with attachments to 
leaders who claim to have found the only 
path toward the improvement of every- 
day life. We on this shore who are not 
such recent immigrants, but who feel our 
way of life to be a personal family tradi- 
tion, are inclined to forget that with the 
exception of those who seek wealth 
through power, and power through lead- 
ership, that all peoples throughout the 
world want only those things described 
in “The Four Freedoms.” It is for us to 
help them find it, not to draw our (in- 
herited) mantles about us and seek to 
avoid pollution. 
We could feel justly snobbish about the 


fact that our own predecessors accom- 
plished two hundred years ago what our 
new arrivals have only recently come to 





seek, were it not that the responsibility 
for modern objectives is ours, and not that 
of our ancestors. 

‘The forebears who started the weav- 
ing of our national fabric in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and left it 
to us to continue, did, however, leave us 
as a tool with which to work the ex- 
perience and precept of lives spent in gain- 
ing the same simple and humble ends that 
today the whole world at last is seeking. 
There is a very obvious and inevitable 
parallel between the ideologies of the suc- 
cessive generations of those who have 
made the western voyage across the At- 
lantic. To none of them has the percep- 
tion of personal responsibility nor of pos- 
sible accomplishment been so clear as it 
was to those who came knowing that no 
civilization awaited them here; that on 
these unfamiliar shores there would be 
land to clear, a house to build, a town to 
organize, and a nation, or communal 
ideology, to fight for; and that their sur- 
vival and success would be measured by 
their own physical and moral strength as 
individuals. 

Their lives have left an imprint upon 
ours: sometimes confusing, like superim- 
posed footprints, sometimes clearly de- 
fined, as in the document of our Consti- 
tution. There question 
whether their national ideals should sur- 
vive or whether new ones will evolve. It 
is a time for re-evaluation. 


is alwavs a 


How can we evaluate our heritage with- 
out an inventory of our heirlooms, how- 
ever! How can we keep house without 
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knowing what is in the attic? What is this 
national fabric which we have inherited? 
Is it homespun, or satin, or both: What 
were the desires, traditions, and handi- 
caps which made up the lives of our pred- 
ecessors and formulated the culture of 
New England and the other American 
colonies, and which so strongly color our 
way of life today: Is there any sense in 
the fact that the chain stores, in Novem- 
ber, are full of women with kerchiefs on 
their heads, negotiating in broken English 
for turkeys and cranberries! 

Here is a Society engaged in preserv- 
ing the antiquities of New England. How 
many of its some. seventeen hundred 
members really feel sure that they are not 
merely pandering to an individual weak- 
ness in cherishing the dusty objects which 
are the detritus of past livess Should we 
not, if we were abreast of the times, wel- 
come bulldozers to 141 Cambridge Street 
to make way for a new housing develop- 
ment of chromium and plate glass‘ 
Would the people who lived in such a 
building know or care whether they were 
living in Boston or Budapest! 

A house is an outer garment to our- 
selves: it can be flamboyant, according to 
our tastes, or designed to shelter, accord- 
ing to our environment. It takes on the 
shape and odor of our lives. Such is your 
house today; such were the houses of our 
forebears. Only to the very young or very 
unimaginative are houses of an earlier 
day or an unfamiliar culture interesting 
merely as curiosities. The side show of a 
circus would be more rewarding to such 
a person; or among architectural curiosi- 
ties, no ancient buildings could approach 
the amazing features of the mid-nine- 
teenth-century’s towered Victorian man- 
sions, the magic wand of the great radio 
tower which ironically stands as a termi- 
nal axial feature to Longfellow Park in 
Cambridge, or the misty heights of the 


== 


Suffolk County Courthouse rising above 
the gabled roofs of old brick houses like 
the vision of some eighteenth-century 
dreamer. 


Old and New on Beacon Bill 
SUFFOLK COUNTY COURTHOUSI 
BULFINCH ST., BOSTON 


FROM 


The properties of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties, like libraries, are only worth visiting 
as sources of information. ‘They are only 
significant to the degree in which they 
offer data useful to us today. Like the ob- 
jects in a museum, these houses are only 
of value as they are original and genuine 
products of a specific culture of interest 
to us today, and we can only expect them 
to be visited, like a museum, by people in 
search of information assimilable by their 
own cultural appetite. These houses do, 
however, preserve and exhibit concepts 
which today are of specific usefulness, 
and of which the significance will increase 
in the future. 

Our literature, our history, and the 
physical products that remain, such as 
these houses, are the sources from which 
the modern citizen can gain insight into 
the beliefs and customs by which he 
busy living. These houses are the prod- 
ucts, and were an integral part, of the 
communities in which they were built. 
The materials and methods by which they 
were constructed reveal the physical char- 
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acter and resources of the neighborhood 
in which they stood. ‘The character and 
contents of the houses record the char- 
acter of the communities which 
rounded them. The taste and style in 
which the houses were designed and fur- 


sur- 


nished record as clearly as in‘a book the 
beliefs and objectives of their builders, the 
cultural horizons of their eras, and, in- 
deed, the state of the nation in their day. 

This year, as never before, the Society’s 
houses are drawn closer together by the 
speed of automobiles and by the smooth- 
ness of paved highways. When some of 
them were built there were no roads; 
linking others were single-track dirt 
roads. Few of them were built when 
there were more than a few turnpikes 
joined by side roads, Only the later ones 
were built when it was known what lay 
beyond the Mississippi. It is possible now 
to retrace ina day or an afternoon a jour- 
ney that would have taken a week or a 
month in 1800, and for that reason one 
has to take all the more pains to visualize 
the intervening spaces which gave the 
houses their setting. 

It seems appropriate at the outset of 
our season for summer travel for this So- 
ciety to consider the opportunities offered 
its members in visiting the Society’s prop- 
erties throughout New England. A study 
of the map will suggest the possibility of 
grouping such visits in areas suitable for 
pleasant trips of a day or more as desired, 
and at the close of this article will be 
found a chart giving such groupings and 
mentioning eating places along the way 
where food is served in a setting appro- 
priate to such a journey. 

Such trips for most of our members 
would be survey trips of reacquaintance, 
not only with the Society’s properties, but 
with New England itself, and might in- 
clude many points of interest in each area 
visited. ‘The houses thus studied will pro- 


vide great variety among themselves and 
also in the differing scenic character of 
the parts of New England concerned, for 
the range which both represent is wide in 
chronological sequence, economic de- 
velopment and native character. 

‘The New England scene as wrought 
upon by man, like that of all settled areas, 
is the combined result of human objec- 
tives at work upon the geologic base. Be- 
tween the works of nature and those of 
man, the balance gradually changes with 
length of occupancy, until we have cities 
like New York where the works of nature 
at first glance are hard to find. And yet 
each ton of concrete and steel which to- 
day stands there is a proclamation that 
New York has the Atlantic seaboard’s 
best harbor, and even the names in its 
telephone book are a reminder of the fact. 

In this article the author will try to 
provide a guidebook to the past, to scratch 
away some of the later works, and lead 
the reader back to the original ledges, 
streams and forests, by means of footpath 
and ferry, turnpike and stagecoach, stop- 
ping at an ordinary or two for re- 
freshment and gossip. The reader must 
be warned, however, not to expect to 
pass his time listening to rustic humor, 
for the people whom he might find in such 
places were as much affected by European 
politics, and as much concerned about na- 
tional policies, as any of us today—in- 
deed, more so. 

As for the scenery: what we mean in 
the words “typically New England” re- 
sults from a racially monobasic settlement 
existing for a comparatively long time in 
the midst of a setting that is geologically 
ancient and worn and extraordinarily 
varied. [he white spire seen in the dis- 
tance poking through a cluster of tree- 
tops, the familiar weathered farm group 
of barn, silo, shed, and haymow, the 
street of white frame houses are New 
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England, whether the backdrop is moun- 
tain or ocean. 

Though this picture did as a whole de- 
velop with unbroken sequence from its 
earlier and far different aspect, this evo- 
lution did not fan out in a regular pattern 
from the areas first inhabited. During the 
seventeenth century, location of settle- 
ment within areas of grant was rigorously 
controlled by geologic factors; ocean, 
ports, and streams brought the tide of 
settlement, while the barriers of forest 
and mountain restricted it. Settlement 
therefore spread most rapidly up and 
down the coast, and to a lesser extent 
along streams, rather than directly inland. 

The earliest New England settlements 
—Plymouth in 1620, Portsmouth in 
1623, and Salem in 1629—were the 
vague focal points around which cluster 
the Society’s oldest houses and those main- 
tained by other groups. ‘They were not 
the names of towns as we know them to- 
day, but covered large tracts which have 
been encroached 


upon by subsequent 
} } 


towns. Thus we have the “Scotch’’- 
Boardman house built in 1651 in Saugus 
and the Rebecca Nurse house in Danvers, 
built in 1678, both originally in Salem, 
and the Jackson house in Portsmouth, 
built in 1664. Among the settlements 
which followed streams, there are Ips- 
wich, settled in 1624 with our Preston 
Foster house built in 1640, our Emer- 
son Howard house built in 1648, and a 
group of others not owned by the So- 
ciety. In Newbury, an offshoot of Ips- 
wich settled in 1635, there are several 
seventeenth-century houses, among them 
our Tristram Coffin house, built in or be- 
fore 1650, and Swett-Ilsley ‘Tavern, built 
in 1670. Brought inland by the Charles 
River, the Cambridge-Watertown settle- 
ment of 16332 contains, in Cambridge, the 
Cooper-F rost-Austin built in 
1657, and in Watertown, the Abraham 


house, 


Browne house built in 1698. The latter 
was built on the old Indian trail leading 
to the southwest, and the only rout: in 
that direction for generations to come, 
‘Twenty-five years before the house was 
built, the importance and accessibility of 
this location had been increased by the 
laying out in 1673 of the Bay Path, which 
began at Watertown and ran through 
Framingham and Lancaster, and thence 
directly to Brookfield and Springfield. At 
its best points, it would have looked only 
like .a forest logging road of today, al- 
though its use was constant. The Coffin 
house was also built on one of our earliest 
trails: that which connected the shore 
towns and ran through Newbury to the 
ferry on the Merrimac. This has become 
our present Route 1, and on a map made 
in 1774 and published in William Fadan’s 
North American Atlas of 1777 it is still 
the only road shown in eastern New Eng- 
land. 

‘The other houses mentioned—those in 
Ipswich, and the Jackson house—show 
the visitor at a glance that he was ex- 
pected to arrive by canoe. The unusual 
brick house of Peter ‘Tufts built in Med- 
ford in 1678 was also a “river house,” 
this area along the Mystic having been 
settled in 1620. 

In studying seventeenth-century hous- 
es, the modern visitor should make an ef- 
fort to visualize the setting which alone 
explains their fortress-like character, for 
they were built at a time when no neigh- 
bor was within sight, when they were 
surrounded by unbroken forest in which 
the only openings were made by streams, 
harbors, and marshes, or the cleared fields 
immediately around them. Arriving at 
such a place after his journey, the early 
visitor must have felt relief at coming to 
a spot that had been so humanized, and 
where there were people to talk to. 
Such a journey would have been made 
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on foot or by water, for the early settlers 
used the same means of transportation as 
did the Indians. ‘Those few who owned 
horses had to keep them for labor, and the 
lack of bridges, particularly along the 
coast where creeks and river mouths were 
widest, made riding difficult. Birch canoes 
were used along streams and shore, and 
for deeper water they used the dugout, a 
hollowed pine log about twenty feet long 








method of travel, known as the ride and 
tie system, suggests the scarcity of horses. 
‘Two travellers would start, on the same 
horse, ride a mile or two, dismount, tie the 
horse by the path for the following couple 
who had started out on foot, who then 
rode past the first couple, tied up the horse 
for them, and so on. Women rode side- 
wise on pillions. “These were cushions 
strapped on behind the saddle and were 

















A New England Barn-Raising 


by two and a half wide. A fine example 
found in Squaam Lake, New Hampshire, 
i$ in view in our museum. When Brad- 
street was sent to Dover as Royal Com- 
missioner, he walked the entire distance 
and back by narrow Indian trails. 

When he came to a river, the foot 
traveller could progress by ford or by 
fallen trees which were placed across 
streams by order of the colonial govern- 
ment. If he were very important or per- 
nickity, Indian guides would carry him 
across pickaback. Ferries when estab- 
lished were customarily canoes, a doubtful 
aid to a man with a horse. An accepted 


sometimes provided with a suspended 
platform for the feet. For their security 
they depended on a firm grip on the man 
in the saddle in front, and a limited view 
of the dark shadows ahead. 

The colonists soon imported more 
horses, however, and bred them. Breed- 
ing of the Narraganset Pacer, which early 
came to be popular as the best of bridle 
horses, was started in the seventeenth 
century and only abandoned at the end of 
the eighteenth when vehicles became 
common. 

There were a few coaches in England 
in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, but the condition of the roads there 
made them unpopular, and in New Eng- 
land they were impossible. John Win- 
throp had one in 1685, and there were a 
few carriages in Boston at this time.’ 
Throughout the seventeenth century 
settlement location was economically con- 
trolled by the dependence of the early 
colonies on England. Accessibility to Eng- 
lish imports kept the towns near the coast, 
while availability of material for export— 
fish, fur, and lumber—kept them opening 
up new locations along the shores of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, New Hamp- 





shire and Maine. It is for these reasons 
that seventeenth-century houses are not 
found far inland. In the late seventeenth 
century, a friend wishing to attend the 
house-raising of the Clemence-Irons 
house in Johnston, Rhode Island, or the 
Eleazer Arnold in Lincoln, Rhode Is- 
land, would have gone from Watertown 
to Natick, and then through Millis and 
Wrentham to Attleboro, and he probably 
would have needed an Indian guide to 
keep him on the trail. The early settle- 
ments of Rhode Island and Connecticut 
had been reached by ship along the coast, 
but because Cape Cod made this a long 
and hazardous route, a short cut was soon 
taken inland by means of the Bay Path, 
the Connecticut Path, and the Provi- 
dence Path. These ancient Indian trails 
at first were only two or three feet wide, 
and had been worn equally deep by un- 
known generations of moccasined feet. 

1 Types of carriages first used were calashes 
and chariots (Henry Sharp had a calash in 


Salem in 1701); chairs, which were two- 


wheeled gigs without a top; chaises, two- 
wheeled gigs with top; and the sulky, which, 
as now, seated only one person. Sedan chairs 
were plentiful and popular in England, and 
were used in our cities throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Sleighs were 
not much in use before 1730, the horse alone 
being more practical on an unplowed road. 


— 


Holland wrote of the Bay Path: “No 
stream was bridged, no hill graded, no 
marsh drained. .. . It was the channel 
through which laws were communicated, 
through which flowed news from distant 
friends, and through which came loving 
letters and messages. ... Every rod had 
been prayed over by friends on the jour- 
ney and friends at home.” These paths, 
travelled many years, widened slowly 
from foot to bridle width, to cart track, to 
carriage roads, until they became the post 
roads along which communities grew up 
like beads strung on a thread.” 

These were about the only “through 
highways” during our first hundred years 
of settlement. ‘Travel, 
widespread at an early date, and although 
the condition of most roads remained so 
poor that in the early nineteenth century 
much travel was still by horseback, never- 
theless people got about to a remarkable 
degree.” In 1717 the son of Waitstill 


however, was 


* Probably the earliest of these trails was the 
Old Plymouth or Coast road provided by the 
action of the General Court in 1639. It con- 
nected the capitals of the two colonies, Plym- 
outh and Massachusetts Bay, and ran through 
old Braintree. The present routes 128 and 3 
follow it fairly closely, passing several of our 
properties on the way. The Connecticut Path 
went south from Wayland to Framingham, 
southwest to Hopkinton where it branched, the 
northern route going from Oxford to Spring- 
field and on to Albany while the southern went 
to Woodstock and then to Hartford via Bolton 
Notch. The Providence Path intersected it at 
Woodstock, Connecticut, and went southeast 
to Providence and Narragansett. The Nipmuck 
Path also branched off at Woodstock and went 
to Norwich. The famous Bay Path has been de- 
scribed above. An inspection of these towns will 
reveal something of their history. 

’’This event apparently took place about 
1785: “In the spring of that year I attempted to 
pass a river, called the Great or Lower, Amo- 
noosuc; at a fording place, about forty miles 
Northward of Dartmouth College. The stream 
is remarkably rapid: and had, the preceding 
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Winthrop proposed to bring his coach 
from Boston to New London, and re- 
ceived a letter of warning from his father, 
reminding him that there were no bridges 
in Narragansett, that he must bring a 
mounted servant with him “to cut bows 
in the way,”’ that he should “bring a good 
pilate that knows the cart wayes,” to 
“keep the coachman sober,” and to have 
“axles and hubs built for rough usage,” 
and generally discourages the rash en- 
deavor.* 

To provide “refreshment for man and 
beast,” taverns and ordinaries were li- 
censed as early as the mid-seventeenth 
century and came into being almost with 
the beginning of each town. They were 
an important part of the civic life, and the 
only part of it that was equally important 
to “out-of-towners.”’ ‘Those which the 
Society is endeavoring to preserve should 
be regarded in relation to their value to 
the community and not as some slightly 
off-color drinking places of the past. As 
roads developed, taverns came finally to 
be spotted along them every ten or fif- 
teen miles, this being the distance of an 
ordinary day’s travel, and as recently as 
the 1920’s, the old Worcester Pike (be- 
fore renovation ), the Boston Post Road, 
the Newburyport Turnpike and the 
nameless but historically significant road 





night, been swollen by copious showers of rain, 
and the dissolution of snow, on the grounds ad- 
jacent. a number of persons with whom I was 
in company, went over in a boat: but some cir- 
cumstances induced me, and two or three others, 
to attempt to ford the river. About midway 
of the passage, my horse was turned upon his 
side; apparently, by the force of the current.” 
There follows a long account of how the travel- 
ler was nearly drowned. From Travels in New 
England and New York by Timothy Dwight. 
(Complete sources are given in the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this article.) 

*From Customs and Fashions in Old New 
England by Alice Morse Earle. 


from Cambridge Common to Fort ‘Ti- 
conderoga, and doubtless others, were 
still conspicuous as ancient and important 
highways by the frequency of old taverns 
along them. And many of these are still 
with us for a short, a very short, while 
longer, though few still offer the hospi- 
tality for which they were intended. 







a 


Walk sine tl Hew 1! 


Tavern, Francestown, 72..D. 


‘The importance of the tavern was not, 
in the sober seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries, as a roistering place. It 
was as important to the road as the rail- 
road station is to the train. To the town 
it Was a necessity as a center for informa- 
tion and news in a day when no news- 
papers existed. It was the official posting 
place for public notices, the communal 
guest house in a day when homes had only 
one or two overcrowded rooms, the post 
office where anyone who had hopes of 
getting a letter could come and look the 
mail over, the call center for civilian de- 
fense through long years of constant dan- 
ger, and the public forum in days before 
the radio took away the opportunity to 
answer back and air individual opinion. 
A traveller who had to go part way by 
water, as was frequently the case, could 
leave his horse at the tavern to have it 
returned, or could obtain a new one when 
needed. He could stop there to rest his 
horse or borrow a fresh one, to gather in- 
formation about directions, distances, and 
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road conditions ahead, in a day when 
maps were almost nonexistent and never 
accurate. Towns covered large areas but 
offered little in the way of a town center. 
In almanacs, distances between them 
were given as between taverns rather 
than towns. In Hartford and other towns 
establishment of taverns was compulsory, 
though strictly controlled by local ordi- 
nance. Because of their previous impor- 
tance in civic life, the Society is fortunate 
in having under its care taverns of various 
periods such as the Coffin and Swett-IIs- 
ley houses in Newbury, Merrell’s Tavern 
in South Lee, Conant Tavern in Town- 
send Harbor and Crocker ‘Tavern in 
Barnstable. 

‘The tavern keeper was a person of re- 
sponsibility to his neighborhood as well 
as to the stranger, and was of good family 
and reputation, was well educated, and 
was often an officer of the local govern- 
ment. His services and hospitality were 
sometimes greater than his pay, and these 
qualities and his “good food and good 
been attested in many 
journals and letters of grateful travellers. 

In the eighteenth century, the crowd- 


lodging” have 


ing of coastal locations and the establish- 
ment of agriculture and industry started 
a migration inland. ‘The increasing threat 
from French and Indians caused a break- 
ing out of new roads to the northwest 
toward Albany, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, and Canada, in order to pre- 
vent a penetration of the English colo- 
nies from that direction. A string of forts 
was built along the northwestern frontier, 
now roughly marked by our Massachu- 
setts-Vermont boundary line, and north 
of this, by the valley of the Connecticut 
River. As the need grew for frontier 
towns inland, these forts and roads be- 
came the nuclei for towns, while at the 
same time settlement was retarded in un- 
protected areas. All eighteenth-century 


— 


towns in Vermont, such as Bennington 
and Marlboro, came into being in this 
way, and no early eighteenth-century 
house will be found in Vermont except 
along such routes, for Vermont as a whole 
was not settled until about 1790.” Early 
houses which grew up along important 
roads were Stetson, Hanover, 1694- 
1716; Colton, Longmeadow, 1724; 


Royce, Wallingford, 1672, both on the 





Town Hall, Grafton, Wermont 


AT CORNER OF ROAD TO PERU. (THIS ROAD ONCE 
APPROXIMATELY MARKED THE CANADIAN-VER- 
MONT INTERNATIONAL BORDER ) 


Bay Path; Harrison, 1680, in Branford 


on the Shore Road; Mawdsley, 1700, in 


Newport; the Jewett house in South Ber- 
wick, Maine, built in 1774 on the coast 
road. 


° A Revolutionary toast made by Capt. Wil- 
liam Watson at the Eagle Tavern, East Poult- 
r 
ney, Vermont: 
“The enemies of our country—may they 
have cobweb breeches, porcupine saddle, a hard 
~ ° ‘3 
trotting horse, and an eternal journey. 
This tavern was on the road from Bellows 
Falls, an ancient crossing place of the Con- 
necticut Riv er, to Skenesborough, outlet of 


Lake Champlain. 
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By mid-eighteenth century the tide of 
settlement had found new courses, and 
about this time towns came into being in 
places where there were new reasons for 
their existence. Ihe intersections of im- 
portant highways, such as Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, Fitzwilliam, New Hamp- 
shire (the Ayer Junction of its day), 
Woodstock, Connecticut, were the in- 
evitable seed beds of towns. Along un- 
fordable streams, the crossing places such 


crucial location. ‘They had every likeli- 
hood of developing into a Springfield or a 
Pittsfield until, by chance, they were by- 
passed by new routes. The increasing use 
of water power and development of mills 
brought the earlier mill towns. With the 
close of Indian terrorism, the great fertile 
inland intervales had become occupied, 
and these created the towns along the 
middle reaches of the Connecticut River, 
the upper Housatonic, and many in New 





Fill at Cambridgeport, Vermont 


SEAM-FACED GRANITE, IT SPANS THE STREAM IN A SERIES OF SKILLFUL ARCHES 


BUILT OF 


as Bellows Falls, Walpole, Brattleboro, 
and Hinsdale on the Connecticut, Shelton 
and New Miuilford on the Housatonic, 
and Haverhill on the Merrimac became 
junction points of highways. The head of 
navigation for larger boats on streams, 
such as Windsor Locks, Albany, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, acquired new im- 
portance. ‘Today throughout New Eng- 
land many a remote country crossroads 
still possesses all the beginnings of a city: 
tavern, meetinghouse, parsonage, town 
hall, hitching sheds, country store, and a 


Hampshire and Maine. To this category 
belong the Daniel Marrett house, in 
Standish, Maine, built in 1789, Bleak- 
house, built in 1770 in Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, and Merrell’s ‘Tavern 
in South Lee, built about 1760. 
Wherever highways were important 
enough to be improved for the accommo- 


dation of wheeled vehicles, towns sprang 
up along them at what might be called 
“tavern distance” apart. Sometimes the 
tavern preceded the town, as was the case 
with Conant Tavern in Townsend Har- 
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bor, Massachusetts. ‘The town was settled 
in 1732, and this thoroughly romantic 
tavern was built in 1720, long before the 
days of stagecoach, on a road which 
helped carry British and American sol- 
diers to the northwest. Its site was chosen 
at a sort of jumping-off place, a point 
where the highway comes to its front door 
and a stream comes up to the back. It is 
logical that during the Revolution, Brit- 
ish and Tories are said to have made this 
remote tavern already familiar to them 
a rendezvous for escape to Canada. The 
original character of its site, as well as its 
structure, are extraordinarily intact and 
give the visitor a vivid impression of an 
exciting past. 

The close of the Revolution permitted 
an energetic and daring expansion of 
maritime commerce. The old ports, es- 
pecially those which were state capitals, 
bristled with shipping and legislation and 
blossomed into cities of mansions and 
counting houses. To this era belong the 
Hooper-Parker house in Marblehead, 
the Gov. Langdon Mansion, built in 
1784 in Portsmouth, and the Harrison 
Gray Otis house in Boston, built in 1795 
as the residence of a legislator. 

The release from war also brought 
about a tidal wave of western immigra- 
tion, and among the settlements which 
were founded farther and farther inland, 
it becomes increasingly obvious that the 
character and quality of architecture is 
determined not so much by its date as by 
its environment. In Portsmouth, one of 
the oldest and certainly the most cosmo- 
politan of the old port cities, the carving 
of ornament in the Langdon house could 
only have been done by highly skilled or 
imported labor. The framing shows a 
technique and ingenuity which suggests 
ship’s carpenters. At the same time, equal- 
ly intelligent men in a place with fewer 


resources were in Vermont building | 


_ 


rg 
cabins.® The contents of the larger man- 
sions of this period show the great increase 
of travel of all kinds. ‘The remotest cor- 
ners of the earth were not too far away to 
be the source of a lady’s fan or a set of 
chessmen, and the houses were full of the 
paraphernalia of travel: bandboxes, leath- 
er-covered trunks of all sizes and shapes, 
and folding kits more exquisite than use- 
ful. Of these our museum possesses an 
eloquent collection. 

And yet, twelve years before the Har- 
rison Gray Otis house was built with all 
its dignity and sophistication, maps were 
made showing the Mississippi Valley as 
inhabited only by various tribes of Indians, 
and indeed, “‘out West” referred to west- 
ern New York State. 

It was the restiveness and appetite for 
expansion of this period which brought 
about the development of turnpikes. 
Where previous roads had wound un- 
paved, ungraded, and undrained, around 
every hillock and pond, avoiding every 
obstacle, new roads were now laid out 
by compass shortening the distance be- 


6“A Jog-house is built in the same manner 
as the weekwams, which have been constructed 
in later times by the Indians, and which wer 
mentioned in a former letter, as having been 
derived from the Colonists. The logs, intended 
for this purpose, are chosen of one size, and 
hewn on two opposite sides. They are then cut 
down to half the thickness at each end, on one 
of the hewn sides. After this, they are laid upon 
each other at right angles, and fastened together 
with wooden pins so as to form the external 
walls of the building. In this manner they are 
carried up to a sufficient height; and covered 
with a roof, usually of shingles. The crevices 
are then stopped with mortar; and the interiour 
is finished according to the fancy, and circum- 
stances, of the proprietor; always, however, in 
a plain, and usually a coarse and indifferent, 
manner.” From Travels in New England ana 
New York by Timothy Dwight. 
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tween cities and ignoring all differences 
in grade.‘ Causeways called “‘causeys” 
were built through swamps, and bridges 
both of wood and stone over streams. It is 
to this period that the covered bridges 
belong, and the beautiful old stone ones 
with the perfect arches. Much laborious 





Double-arched Stone Bridge 


NEAR STODDARD, N. H. 


masonry of this era is still in evidence 
along old highways. It can be seen on 
route 119 in Massachusetts in the town 
of Ashby. 

When the Worcester Pike was laid 


" “Dear Sir, Tuesday, September zoth, 1803, 
I set out with Messer. H- S-, and D.-, of Yale 
College, and Mr F-, a member of the Senior 
Class, on a journey up Connecticut River to the 
Line, which in the 45th degree of North Lati- 
tude divides New-England from Lower Cana- 
da. The first day we proceeded to Hartford: 
thirty-four miles. 

“In my account of the journey, which I took 
to the White Mountains in the year 1797, I 
mentioned that a better road was projected, 
and had been made, than that, in which Mr L- 
and myself travelled from New-Haven to Hart- 
ford. By the direction of the Legislature a 
straight line was run between these towns; and 
the following year, Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to lay out the road, with a continual 
reference to this line. The design was followed 
too scrupulously, perhaps, for the convenience 
of travellers. In one place only, does it diverge 


out, straight as an arrow over hill and 
dale, it was expected to become the main 
route to the West, and wooden rails were 
laid down the center of it on which horse- 
drawn coaches travelled at unprecedented 
speed. Because these highways did not 
just grow, like the previous roads, but 
were built all at one time and financed 
by group investment such as towns and 
stock companies, the turnpikes themselves 
took on a fairly uniform and characteristic 
appearance which is still recognizable to- 
day where it has not been effaced. They 
were of a width for two galloping stage- 
coaches to pass with fair safety, doubtless 
shouting as they did so—say eighteen to 
twenty feet wide. On either side are 
widely spaced and uniform stone walls 
about fifty feet apart which kept cattle 
out of the way and which show that the 
same men built long stretches of the road. 
The Newburyport ‘Turnpike until very 
recently these characteristics. 
Many such pikes are discernible on mod- 
ern road maps by their straightness, even 


showed 


though they are now shown as secondary 
roads and are given no designation. One 
such goes straight northwest from Provi- 


to the distance of one hundred and nine rods. 
Had a less rigid attention been given to the 
scheme of making a straight road, several dis- 
agreeable hills might have been avo:ded, much 
of the expense prevented, and the distance very 
little increased. As it iS, it is one of the best 
roads in the State. It also presents a greater va- 
riety, and a more uniform succession, of fine 
views than most others of the same extent in this 
country. It shortens the distance between New- 
Haven and Hartford about five miles. The first 
fourteen miles it runs on the West side of the 
Wellingford river; thence through Meriden, 
and along the Western margin of the Middle- 
town range to Worthington; and _ thence 
through the parishes of New-Britain and New- 
ington, and a corner of Wethersfield, to Hart- 
ford.”” From Travels in New England and New 
York by Timothy Dwight. 
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dence to Douglas and doubtless once kept 
on to Worcester or beyond.” 

The houses and taverns which lined 
these roads were large and. substantial, 
usually with four chimneys symmetrical- 
ly arranged around a hipped roof, and 


5 “We left Prov idence, Monday October 
2oth, and crossing the state of Rhode-Island 
through the towns of Johnstown, Scituate, and 
Coventry, entered Connecticut at Sterling, and 
rode to Plainfield: thirty miles. The road after 
leaving Providence lay for two or three miles 
on a pine plain; and was tolerably good. It 
then became stony, and ill, or rather not at all, 
repaired. After dragging uneasily over several 
tedious miles, we came to a road, begrun in the 
turnpike manner, and tolerably well made; 
which lasted, though not without several inter- 
ruptions, ten or twelve miles. The former dis- 
agreeableness of the road was here renewed; 
and we proceeded with sufficient difficulty, till 
we came to Sterling; 


lieved by a turnpike road... . 


where we were again re- 
The people ot 
Providence expended upon this road, as we are 
informed, the whole sum permitted by the leg- 
islature. This was sufhcient to make only those 
parts, which I have mentioned. The turnpike 
company then applied to the legislature for 
leave to expend such an additional sum, as 
would complete the work. The legislature re- 
fused. The principal reason for the refusal, as 
alleged by one of the members, it is said was the 
that turnpikes, and the establish- 
ment of religious worship, had their orig :n 


following: 


in Great Britain: the government of which was 
a monarchy, and the inhabitants slaves; that 
the people of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
were obliged by law to support ministers, and 
pay the fare of the turnpikes, and were there- 
fore slaves also; that, if they chose to be 
slaves, they undoubtedly had a right to their 
that free Rhode-Islanders 
ought never to submit to be priest-ridden, nor 
to pay for the privilege of travelling on the 
highway. This demonstrative reasoning pre- 


choice ; but born 


vailed; and the road continued in the state, 
which I have mentioned, until the year 1805. 
It was then completed; and free born Rhode- 
Islanders bowed their necks to the slavery ot 
travelling on a good road.” From Travels in 
New England and New York by Timothy 
Dwight. 


with the improved transportation, the use 
of brick became common. Such a house 
can be seen on route 20 in Watertown, 
Massachusetts. ‘Ihe Samuel Fowler house 
in Danversport, and the Woodbridge 
house in Salem show characteristic urban 
design of this period. Many such houses 
and taverns survive in remote places 
where one glance at their appearance 1s 
enough to set one looking about for the 
traces of the highway which once went 
past their door. Such a tavern is the one 
in Francestown, New Hampshire, and il- 
lustrated here. At Putney and at Grafton, 
Vermont, there are others on once-im- 
portant routes, 

The turnpikes were often built as a 
speculation, and therefore were toll roads 
controlled by bars or pikes across the road 
which could be turned to permit passage. 
Hence the origin of their name. In the 
Society’s museum files are photographic 
records of some of the old tollhouses. The 
editor of the Providence Gazette wrote 
at this time:” “‘We were rattled from 
Providence to Boston in 4 hrs. 50 mins.— 
if anyone wants to go faster he may send 
to Kentucky streak of 
lightning.” 


and charter a 

Companies running the stagecoaches 
also became a matter of investment and 
speculation. By 1827 sixteen hundred 
stagecoaches were reported as arriving at 
and leaving Boston per week. In 1815 
the Eastern Stage Company, chartered in 
New Hampshire, announced as its route: 
“From Portsmouth nine AM, dinner at 
Topsfield, thence through Danvers and 
Salem: back the following day, dining at 
Newburyport.” This company owned 
hundred On this line 
Henry Clay rode from Salem to Boston 
in an hour, and Daniel Webster rode at 


several horses. 


'From Customs and Fashions in Old Nex 
England by Alice Morse Earle. 
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sixteen miles an hour from Boston to 
Portland to sign the Ashburton Treaty.*° 

It was at this period that “the country 
north of Boston” enjoyed its most pros- 
perous agricultural development, later to 
be drained by the opening of the West. 
Converging upon Portsmouth"* and Bos- 


10 Providence Stage, 180}. “A new line of 
stages will commence running on Monday, 2nd 
of January next, and will start from the Bunch 
of Grapes Tavern, State Street, in Boston, every 
morning precisely at 8 o’clock, and arrive at 
Providence the same afternoon. 

“The Proprietors of these Stages have been 
particularly attentive to the neatness, elegance, 
and convenience, of their Carriages, the good- 
ness and strength of their horses, the careful- 
ness and civility of their Drivers; and have, and 
will use exertion 
their Passengers. 

“The Proprietors take this method to in- 
form the public, to prevent impositions, that 


for the accommodation of 


they are not accountable for any baggage un- 
less receipted for from this date. 
Asa Foor 
ABEL WHEELOCK 
IsAAC TRASK 
Gracc & East 
From Home Life in Colonial Days by Alice 
Morse Earle. 


* “On the morning of Wednesday, October 
sth, we rode to Pascataqua Bridge, through 
Stratham and Greenland, fifteen miles; and in 
the afternoon, through Dover four and a half, 
and Somersworth, nine, to Berwick, ten and a 
half; in all twenty-five and a half miles. 

We were however abundantly paid for this in- 
terval of dullness by the appearance of the 
bridge. This structure stands in a region, which 
gives it every advantage to make a striking 
impression on the mind. The Northern shore 
is rude, wild and solitary. A few lonely farm- 
houses were seen, scattered over an unpromis- 
ing surface, and sequestered in great measure 
from human society. Around them was spread a 
confusion of rough rocks, and melancholy 
shrubs, and a gloomy cluster of evergreens. The 
river from half a mile to perhaps three miles in 
breadth, extending in full view for a great 
length, varied the prospect in a magnificent 
but very solemn manner. While occupied by 
this landscape, we came suddenly upon the 





ton from these areas, the turnpikes 
brought flocks of cattle, sheep, and tur- 
keys, guided by who _ had 
bought the animals from door to door at 


distant farms. ‘‘Drovier’s taverns” 


““droviers” 


sup- 
plied pounds for the animals, and un- 
ventilated cubicles with bunks where the 


bridge: an enormous structure, twenty six hun- 
dred feet in length; of an interesting figure; 
finished with great beauty and elegance; new; 
white; and brilliant. 

Pascataqua Bridge is formed of three sec- 
tions: two of them horizontal, the third arched. 
The whole is built of timber. The horizontal 
parts on wooden piers, or trestles, distant from 
each other twenty three feet. Of these there are 
one hundred and twenty six. Sixty one on the 
North-Western, and sixty five on the South- 
Eastern, side of the arch. The arch, like those 
of Haverhill bridge, is triple: but no part of the 
work is overhead. The chord is two hundred 
and forty four feet: and the versed sine nine 
feet and ten inches. This arch is the largest in 
the United States; contains more than seventy 
tons of timber; and was framed with such ex- 
actness, that not a single stick was taken out, 
after it had been once put in its ‘lace. The 
whole length of the planking is twu thousand 
two hundred and forty four feet. The remain- 
ing three hundred and fifty six are made up by 
the abutments, and the island already men- 
tioned. The expense was sixty eight thousand 
dollars. 

“This is by far the most interesting struc- 
ture, of the kind, which I have ever seen. Like 
the face in a well-contrived portrait, it is sur- 
rounded by such objects, as leave the eye to rest 
on the principal one, and the mind to feel but 
a single impression. The intention of erecting it 
was to open a communication between Ports- 
mouth and the interiour of the State, and to 
divert its trade from Boston, Newburyport, 
and Portland, by which it has hitherto been 
ingrossed. This bridge lies in a direct course 
to the heart of the State: and a turnpike road 
was originally intended to be opened from it, to 
Concord, on the Merrimac, and thence to Con- 
necticut River. A company had been formed 
for this purpose, before we visited this coun- 
try; and the road has since been completed. 

“This scenery was exceedingly changed be- 
fore the year 1813.” From Travels in New 


England and New York by Timothy Dwight. 
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men could sleep. A stone tavern of this 
type survives outside of Keene, New 
Hampshire. 

‘Today many modern highways follow 
the old turnpike routes which themselves 
may have been merely a straightening of 
the earlier trails. Routes 9, 1, and 1A out 
of Boston are examples which lead the 
traveller to properties of the Society. Less 
well known but equally interesting 
routes 4, 16, 109, and 18. 


are 





Many towns of the turnpike era silent- 
ly tel] pathetic stories: their wide streets 
and large greens, their generous supply 
of white steeples, their ruinous dams and 
stone mills, their empty taverns and horse 
sheds say “I was once more important 
than the cities of today.” Of these the 
towns of Ashuelot and Alstead, in New 
Hampshire, of South Berwick in Maine, 
of Byfield and Rowley in Massachusetts 
are examples. Many of these were the 
boom-towns of their day and represent 
the final flowering of New England as a 
place where in the cities all was elegance 
or slums, and in the country agriculture 
and rusticity flourished with dignity and 
Importance. 

This period of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries was the time 
of Dickens in London and Boston, and 
in this country the great era of restiveness, 
ambition, and a new concern over trans- 


portation. Ihe future of turnpike versus 
canal, of steamboat packet versus sail, 
was hotly argued in senate chambers. 

A lady once of my acquaintance, who 
would be somewhat over a hundred were 
she alive today, remembered hearing 
Dickens lecture at the Boston Museum, 
and at the age of fifteen was one of the 
last travellers by coach over a turnpike 
which is now a barely discernible trace 
through a Vermont forest. 

This period was far removed from the 
communal labor and stern reality of the 
seventeenth century. It was during this 
time that the words “lady” and “‘gentle- 
man” acquired new meaning, and the 
same ladies and gentlemen developed a 
finicky but sincere conviction that even 
the poor would get to Heaven if they 
washed, went to church, and were civil to 
their betters. Libraries, museums, mis- 
sions, and summer resorts were founded. 
Good works among the ladies and finan- 
cial speculation among the gentlemen 
opened. new horizons, and a new unrest 
“*industrial 
revolution” fail to imply what happened 
to the soul of the nation. Such towns were 
born as Lawrence, Brockton, Waterbury, 
Attleboro. Both 
the landscaping 


came into being. The words 


the squalor of mills and 
of the affluent formed 
earlier settlements. The 
frontier was pushed to the Mississippi, 


an overlay upon 


and soon beyond, draining the New Eng- 
land hills of their young men. I talked in 
the 1920’s with a man whose mother 
had told him that she remembered watch- 
ing a covered wagon leave the village of 
Whitingham, Vermont, with a family 
named Young. A small boy sat de jectedh 
in the back on an upturned dye bucket; 
his first name was Brigham. 

Country residences like the exception- 
ally beautiful Gore Place in Waltham 
were built where once had been the earl 
est settlements or the far western edges 
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of the frontier. Such houses are the Forest 
Hall of the Barretts’, complete with ball- 
room, in the then remote New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire, and the delicately 
Pompeiian Linden Hall of the Alexan- 
ders’ in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Architecturally these houses represent 
the last of the great Renaissance dynasty 
which had started with the eighteenth 
century, just as the cultural lives of their 
owners were the last for some generations 
to come, before the intellectual curiosity 
characteristic of Renaissance thought be- 
came submerged by the cobwebs and 
crenellations of Romanticism. 

On the coast, the towns in which these 
later houses were built had progressed 


through an evolution from primitive to 
sophisticated, such as is represented by the 
time and culture span between the Jack- 
son and Langdon houses in Portsmouth, 
the Browne house and Gore Mansion in 
Watertown, 


the Cooper-Frost-Austin 
house and Longfellow Mansion in Cam- 
bridge, and the Paul Revere and Harri- 
son Gray Otis houses in Boston. 

These houses not only tell the history 
of the towns in which they stand, and of 
the nation which their owners helped to 
formulate, but they are in literal fact mu- 
seums, presenting to a newly questioning 
age the story of how our present civiliza- 
tion came to be and preserving the very 
background of our vision of the future. 
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Coaches sMipped by Abbot. Downing & Co.. Concord. N. HR. 


Chart of Suggested Short Tours 
for Viewing $.P.N.E.A. Properties and Other Points of Interest 


~ 


Mileage given is for round trip from first city Information on eating places is limited and doe: 
named in each group— not constitute first-hand recommendation— 


80 mi., Routes 20 to 102: Springfield, Mass., Sturbridge, Mass., Publick House; West 
Alexander House; South Lee, Merrell’s Springfield; Storrowtown, Atkinson Tavern. 
Tavern. 


30 mi., Routes 1, 139, 15, 150, 5: New Haven, West Haven, Conn., The Barnacle. 
Conn.; Wallingford, Royce; Branford, 


Swain-Harrison. 


30 mi., Routes 6, 116, 122: Providence, R. I.; The Little Red Hen, Pawtucket. 
Lincoln, Eleazer Arnold; Johnston, Clem- 
ence-Irons. 


so mi., Routes 3, 123, 3A: Boston, Mass.; Whitman, Mass., Tollhouse; Cohasset, Old 
Wollaston, Josiah Quincy; Assinippi, Jacobs Nichols House; Weymouth, Three Acres; 


Farmhouse; Hanover Center, Samuel Stet- Hingham, Old Hingham House. 
son; Hingham, Samuel Lincoln. 


80 mi., Routes 3, 6, 28, 130, 3: Plymouth; Plymouth, Mass., The House with the Blue 


Barnstable, Crocker Tavern; Yarmouthport, Blinds; Duxbury, Four Winds. 
Col. Thacher House; Winslow Crocker 
House. 

16 mi., Routes 1, 2, 20: Boston, Mass., Harri- Boston, Mass., The Union Oyster House, Dur- 
son Gray Otis House and adjoining New gin and Park’s, Parker House, Locke-Ober 
England Museum; Cambridge, Cooper- Cafe; Cambridge, The Window Shop. 


Frost-Austin; Watertown, Abraham 
Browne; Waltham. 
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75 mi., Routes 2, 2A, 2, 119: Boston, Mass.; 
Lexington; Concord; Groton; Jownsend 
Harbor, Conant Tavern, Spaulding Grist 
Mill, Spaulding Cooperage. 


Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Gov. Langdon, Jackson; New- 
castle, N.H., Graveyard; So. Berwick, Me., 
Jewett Memorial; Kittery Point, Me., Lady 
Pepperrell; Standish, Me., Daniel Marrett. 


60 mi., Routes 103, 4, 115, 113, 25, 1: 


20 mi., via Sharon, back via Temple: Peter- 
borough, N. H., Bleakhouse; New Ipswich, 


Barrett Mansion. 


32 mi., Routes 1A, 110, 125, 1A: Ipswich, Mass., 
Emerson-Howard, Preston-Foster, Lakeman- 
Johnson; Rowley, Chaplin-Clarke; New- 
bury, Swett-Ilsley, Tristram Cofhn, Short 
House; Newburyport, Bradbury-Spaulding ; 
Amesbury, Rocky Hill Meetinghouse. 


33 mi. (from Boston): Gloucester, Mass. 


Bea uport ‘ 


5 


40 mi., Routes 107, 62, 28: Boston, Mass.; 
Saugus, “Scotch”-Boardman; Danversport, 
Samuel Fowler, Rebecca Nurse; Danvers, 
Graveyards; Salem, Thomas Woodbridge; 
Medford, Peter Tufts. 


Lincoln, Mass., Hartwell Farm; Harvard, 
Fruitlands, Museum Coffee House; Con- 
cord, Colonial Inn; Sudbury, Wayside Inn; 

Marlborough, Tavern; Framingham, 1812 

House; Groton, Groton Inn. 


Durham, N. H., Colonial Mansion. 


York Harbor, Me., Hillcroft Inn; Eliot, Me., 


Lanier Inn. 


Peterborough, N. H., Bleakhouse, Tucker’s 
Tavern; New Ipswich, 1808 House. 


Ipswich, Mass., Hart House; Newbury, Swett- 
Isley Tavern. 


Rockport, Mass., The Yankee Clipper. 


Newburyport Turnpike, Lyne House, Lynn- 
held; Salem, Mass., Hathaway House ( House 
of Seven Gables). 
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tion by the Society during William Sumner Appleton’s term of office. 


MAINE 











days 2 to 5, June 17 to September 24. Admission 50 cents. 





TEWETT MEMORIAL, South Berwick, Maine. 72 m. from Boston, via 
Portsmouth and Eliot. Built in 1774 by John Haggins. The birthplace of 
Sarah Orne Jewett, authoress. Fine interiors, furnished with antique 
furniture. Open weekdays 9 to 5, during summer months. Admission 25 


cents. (25) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 22. p. 192. 








with Miss Sarah Lilley, in residence. (48) 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection. Numbers in parentheses indicate order of acquisi- 


LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, Kittery Point, Maine. 4 m. from Ports- 
mouth; 65 m. from Boston. Among the most interesting mansions along 
our northern coast. Built by the widowed Lady Pepperrell in 1760 to be 
near her daughter, who lived in the Sparhawk House, still standing 
nearby. Gift to the Society in 1942, beautifully furnished. Open week- 


See Old-Time New E ngland, Vol. 33, Pp. 45. 


DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, Standish, Maine. 82 m. from Boston; 
17 m. from Portland. Built by Benjamin Titcomb in 1789, later the par- 
sonage of Rev. Mr. Gould and since 1796, the home of the Marrett family. 
A representative farmstead of the region and period with a garden at the 
east of the house (presently to be renovated) copied by Miss Caroline 
Marrett from an old Salem garden. Open to members only by appointment 


See Old-Time New England, Vol. 36, p. 





“BLEAKHOUSE,” Peterborough, N. H. 67 m. from Boston. Built by 
John White in 1770-1790. One mile to the south of the town on the Wilton 
Road. Contains some interesting restored wall stencilling. Open as cuest 
house the year round. (33) 





























JACKSON HOUSE, Portsmouth, N. H. 60 m. from Boston (the house 
is located on Jackson Hill St. on “Christian Shore,” % mile from the 
railroad station, just off the road to Dover). Built ca. 1664, by Richard 
Jackson and supposed to be the oldest house in Portsmouth. A picturesque 
house of great structural interest, with early end and lean-to additions. 
Open weekdays 11 to 5, June 17 to September 24. Admission 25 cents. (11) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 15, p. 25. 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 

“B 
GOV. JOHN LANGDON MANSION MEMORIAL, Pleasant St. Bo 
Portsmouth, N. H. 60 m. from Boston. Built 1784. Famous house. no- ter 
table interior with staircase, woodwork and period furnishings of distin. = 
guished beauty; lovely garden setting. Open Fridays and Saturdays 2 to & gla 
5, from June 1 to October 1. Admission 75 cents. (55) - 

thr 





MASSACHUSETTS 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, cor. Cambridge and Lynde Streets, 
Boston. Built 1795, by Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, Member of 
Congress, Mayor of Boston and U. S. Senator. The house, possibly de- 
signed by Bulfinch, is now the Headquarters of the Society. At the rear 
is the historical New England museum of the Society, with collections of 
costumes, glass, ceramics, silver, pewter, ship models, Shaker objects, 
painted ware, etc. Open weekdays 9 to 4:45. Closed Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. Admission 25 cents. (6) 

See Bulletin, No. 16, p. 1; Old-Time New England, Vol. 29, p. 21. 


North of Boston 


ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 














j 
; 
: 





Salisbury, Mass., north of Route 110. 41 m. from Boston by Newbury- 
port. Built in 1785. The finest and best preserved example of an old Meet- 
inghouse in Massachusetts. Services will be held four Sundays in sum 
mer, beginning middle July. Open to visitors at other times, key at Mrs 
George Collins’ house across the street. (43) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 32, p. 107 





REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 149 Pine St., Danvers, Mass. 19 m. from 
Boston (the house is off Pine St., near the Tapleyville railroad station). 
Built in 1678 by Francis Nurse, whose wife Rebecca was hanged as a 
witch in 1692, during the Salem witchcraft delusion. The house has been 
restored and is equipped with interesting furnishings of its period. Open 
weekdays 10 to 5 during summer months; other times by appointment. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. (17) 


See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. 90. 















SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 166 High Street, Danversport, Mass. 
20 m. from Boston (leave Old Bay road at Salem; State road from Salem 
to Lawrence passes the door; leave Newburyport Turnpike at State Hos 
pital for Insane). Built of brick in 1810 by Samuel Fowler; in origina 
condition with much good trim and several interesting wallpapers. Furni- 
ture, china and some pewter on display. Open Wednesdays 3 to 5; Satur 
days 10 to 5; other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. (2) 

See Bulletin, No. 6, p. t 
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North of Boston (continued ) 


“BEAU PORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Gloucester, Mass. 37 m. from 
loston. This fascinating arrangement of 56 rooms, overlooking Glouces- 
ter Harbor, may be seen very nearly as built. It contains Colonial frag- 
ments, furnishings, paintings, prints, early books, local documents, china, 
glass, pine and hardwood pieces, lighting fixtures, etc., etc. Open weekdays, 
except Saturdays, for guided tours at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 
through September. Closed Sundays and holidays. Admission $1.00; 
children 50 cents. (44) 





See Old-Time New England, Vol. 33, p. 44. 





EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
26 m. from Boston, at eastern end of Green Street Bridge. Claimed to 
have been built before 1648 by Thomas Emerson. Two-story house with 
narrow overhang in front. Remodelled interior. Open at reasonable hours 
the year round. Admission 25 cents. (21) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 21, p. 47. 


LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East St., Ipswich, Mass. 26 m. 
from Boston. Exhibits in structure and contents the home of a New Eng- 
land sea captain. Bequeathed to Society in 1947. Open Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays 10 to 5, June 15 to October 1. Admission 25 cents. 
(s&) 





PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, 6 Water St., Ipswich, Mass. 26 m. from 
Joston. Built ca. 1640. Mainly structural interest. Open daily to to 5, 
ry ane & except Monday, the year round. Admission 25 cents. (47) 
»>whbury- 
d Meet- 
in sum: 
at Mrs 





p. 107. 


HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, 181 Washington Street, Marbichead, 
Vass. 17 m. from Boston. The gift in 1944 of Mrs. Sarah E. Parker, in 
memory of the late Rev. Robert Parker. Built by Robert Hooper, before 
the Revolution, it is a fine example of a merchant’s dwelling of the period, 
including his Counting room and supply storage for his fishermen. The 
rear terraces overlook a modern garden. Let to tenants, and so closed to 


members and public. (49) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 36, p. 25. 





PETER TUFTS HOUSE, 350 Riverside Ave. near Spring St., Med- 
ford, Mass. 5 m. from Boston. Take first left after crossing the Welling- 
ton Bridge, on the Northern Artery. Built by Capt. Peter Tufts about 
1678. Two-story brick house with steep gambrel roof. Superb oak beams 
exposed in interior. Part of staircase is original. Open at reasonable hours 
the year round. Admission 25 cents. (22) 
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North of Boston (continued ) 
TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, 14 High Road, Newbury, Mass. so m 
from Boston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight f. 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and go 34 m \ 
Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. The ell of the house is 
supposed to have been built about 1651. Former home of Joshua Coffin, : 
historian of Newbury. In 1735, according to tradition, the centenary of 
the town was celebrated before this house. Open Mondays, Wednesdays, . 
Fridays 2 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 cents. (19) ” 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 20, p. 3; Vol. 27, p. 66 ; 

SHORT HOUSE, 33 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m. from Boston. 

On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight ahead at traffic 

circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and go 4% m. Old Bay State 

road from Ipswich passes the door. Two-story, wooden house, both ends 

of brick, built after 1732; fine entrance doorway, much panelled woodwork 

in interior, all very nearly in original condition. Open weekdays 10 to 5 

during summer months. Sundays by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 

(16) 
SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, 4 and 6 High Road, Newbury, Mass. 40 m 
from Boston. On reaching Newburyport via the Turnpike, go straight 
ahead at traffic circle; then turn sharp right at traffic light and go 44 m 
Old Bay State road from Ipswich passes the door. One-room house of tw 
floors, built before 1670 by Stephen Swett; hewn overhang at souther: 
end (original front). Additions at various dates. Hall fireplace 1o ft. 25, 
ins. wide: much old sheathing; first newspaper in Newbury printed here; Fi 
later a tavern. Partly used as tea room. Open weekdays and Sundays t 
March :oth through Christmas. Closed Saturdays and Mondays. Admis t 
sion 25 cents, except to tea room guests. (1) See Bulletin, No. 4, p.1 ( 





BRADBURY-SPAULDING HOUSE, 28 Green Street, Newburyport, 
Mass. 39 m. from Boston. A sturdy gambrel roofed mansion of about 
1788-1791, exhibiting some furniture, paintings and prints. At one time 
the home of Dr. Spaulding, pastor of the “‘Whitefield Church,”’ and the 
rendezvous of many New England authors, including Gail Hamilton, Celia 
Thaxter, Margaret Deland and John Greenleaf Whittier. The Garden be- 
tween the house and the adjoining churchyard retains much of its box pat- 
terned layout. Open Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays 10 to 5 during sum- 
mer months. Other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. (46) 
See Old-Time New England, Vol. 34, DP. 67. 


/ 











CHAPLIN-CLARKE HOUSE, Bradford St., Row ley, Mass. 35 m. trom 
Boston, about half-way between the Newburyport Turnpike (turn off at 
the *‘Four Corners’’) and the Old Bay road (turn off % mile from Rowley 
Common). Built ca. 1671, by Joseph Chaplin, and is the oldest house now 
standing in Rowley. House embedded in the hillside, cellar at one end on & 
first floor, lean-to roof, and two overhangs at one end. Open by appoint: 
ment. Admission 1t5 cents. (13) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 16, p. 98. 





THOMAS WOODBRIDGE HOUSE, 48 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass. 17 
m. from Boston. The gift in 1938 of admirers of the work of Samuel 
McIntire, architect of the house in 1810. Entrance porch, a mantlepiece 
and finish in one room had been removed, but all except the porch have 
been restored. Lower floor rooms are open to inspection, being occupied by 
a dealer in antiques. Upper stories are used by the Society for storage. 
(37 
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om “SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, Howard St., Saugus, Mass. 8 m. 
from Boston (leave Newburyport Turnpike at crossing of Saugus and 
Melrose street railway and follow tracks toward Melrose). Built in 1651 
to house Scotch prisoners captured at the battle of Dunbar and brought 
to New England to work in the Saugus Iron Works. One of the best ex- 
amples of 17th-century houses remaining in New England; but little 
altered; lean-to, overhanging second story; early staircase and much origi- 
nal sheathing and sponge painting. Open at reasonable hours by appoint- 
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See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 167. 





CROCKER HOUSE, Main Street, Barnstable, Mass. 73 m. from Bos- 
ton. Two-story pitch-roof wooden house built about 1754, bequeathed to 
Society with endowment. Furnished with much antique furniture. 
Open Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays to to 5, June 1 to October 1. 





cd. 


North of Boston (continued ) 





South of Boston 


JACOBS FARMHOUSE, Cor. Main St. (Route 123) and Jacob’s Lane, 
Assinippi, Norwell, Mass. 22 m. from Boston, by Route 3. This extensive 
farm property, with a large house of 1726, with later additions, a shed, 
barn and stable, was bequeathed to the Society in 1941. The furnishings of 
the house gradually are being assembled. Fine collection of fire apparatus 
from 1760 to early 1900's in barns. Open Mondays and Thursdays 2 to 5, 
June through September. Voluntary contributions. (42) 








SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre, Mass. 25 m. from 
Boston. After passing Queen Anne Corner, on the direct road to Plym- 
outh, take the first right-hand road. Originally a one-room house built 
about 1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by ““Drummer”’ Samuel Stetson 
to its present size. Now carefully restored, with one room as a Briggs 
family memorial. Open weekdays 10 to 5, the year round. Admission 25 
cents. (138) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 19, p. gt. 


SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, North St., Hinaham, Mass. 19 m. from 


1741, with later additions at the back. Oldest house 


standing on original Lincoln farm in town. Gift to the Society in 1946. 
Two rooms as Lincoln family memorial. Open Mondays 2 to 5. Voluntary 


(51) 
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South of Boston (continued ) 





COL. JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 20 Muirhead Street, Wollaston, 
Ouincy, Mass. 9 m. from Boston. Turn off shore boulevard at Bromfield 
Street, or off Hancock Street at Beach Street. Built 1770 by Col. Josiah 
QGuincy. Given the Society in 1937. Open weekdays 9 to 5; Saturdays 
9 to 1, May to October. Admission 25 cents. (36) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p. 8s. 
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COL. JOHN THACHER HOUSE, Yarmouthport, Mass. 76 m. from 
Boston, corner of King’s Highway and Thacher Lane. The nucleus of 
this house was built about 1680. Gift of a member in 1929. Open weekdays 
io to 5, during the summer months. Admission 25 cents. (20) 








WINSLOW CROCKER HOUSE, Yarmouthport, Mass. 76 m. trom 
soston. Built about the middle of the 18th century at West Barnstable, 
Mass. Taken down and re-erected in 1934-1935 on land adjoining the Col, 
John Thacher House. Two and a half story wooden house. Appropriately 
furnished. Open only by appointment. Voluntary contributions. (32) 








West of Boston 


ae ¥ St r. 


COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, 21 Linnacan St., Cambridge, »* Fee eee VE 
Mass. 3 m. from Boston; 1 m. from Harvard Square; to left of Massa- os 
chusetts Ave. (which leads to Lexington). Lean-to house built ca. 1657, 3 : 
by John Cooper, deacon of the First Church in Cambridge. West end added ie , ye 4%] Va i 1 
later. Partly restored; pilastered chimney top; fine house of its period, > =, | “ | 
with some early furniture. Open Thursdays 2 to 5s, the year round. Ad- “f ) Po Lae ' | 
mission 25 cents. (3) ih 


See Bulletin, No. 6, p. 10: No. 7, p. 1. 








COLTON HOUSE, 787 Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow, Mass. About 
5 m. south of Springfield. Built 1734 by Captain Simon Colton. Two and a 
half-story house. Let to tenants. Not open to visitors. (31) 














MERRELL’S TAVERN, South Lee, Mass. 10 m. south of Pittsheld; 
14% m. from Stockbridge. An old hostelry of about 1760, with a third story 
Ballroom, added about 1830-1835, above the earlier brick structure, with 
its nineteenth-century Tap-room and Bar. Local Tavern equipment and 
furnishings. The locations of former adjacent out-buildings are preserved 
by the retention of their foundations. Expected to be open Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons, from June to September. (s0) 
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West of Boston (continued ) 


ALEXANDER HOUSE, 284 State Street, Springfield, Mass. Built 1811 
for Colonel James Byers from designs by Asher Benjamin; sold in 1825 
to Colonel Israel Trask and in 1858 to Henry Alexander, Jr. Presented 
to the Society in 1939. Open weekdays upon application, the year round. 
(39) See Old-Time New England, Vol. 30, p. 35. 








CONANT HOUSE, Old Mansion, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from 
Boston, on Lunenburg road, 100 yards from State road between Groton 
and Townsend; left turn “% mile after entering Townsend Harbor from 
Groton. Begun about 1720 by John Conant; later enlarged as a tavern. 
Early sheathing, examples of stenciled dado, hinged partition between 
parlors. Privately owned and occupied, but the Society owns the rever- 
sion. Admission only by arrangement with the owner. Address: Old 
Mansion, Townsend Harbor, Mass. (9) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 12, p. 164. 
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1rom 
table, 
» Col. 
iately SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. 
ey: from Boston on the Lunenburg road. Built about 1845. Expected to be 


open as part of local arts and crafts center from June to October. (34) 








SPAULDING GRIST MILL, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 45 m. from 

foston; on the Lunenburg road, built about 1840. The old stones are still 
in place. The two-story ell, built at a later date, is now used as a museum 
for the larger household and farm implements. Open under same arrange- 
ments as Cooperage Shop. (24) 








ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, 562 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 
6m. from Boston (about three-quarters of a mile beyond Watertown 
Square on road towards Waltham). Built ca. 1698 by Abraham Browne, 
Jr. One-room house of two floors (later enlarged) with one of 3 original 
3-part casement window frame known in New England. House restored 
About and occupied by a custodian. Open weekdays 2 to 5, the year round. Ad- 
anda : mission 25 cents. (10) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 11, p. 24; Vol. 30, p. 67. 








RHODE ISLAND 





CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, 38 George Waterman Road, Johnston, 
R. I. 47 m. from Boston. 4 m. from Providence. Built ca. 1680, authenti- 
cally restored under direction of Mr. Norman M. Isham in 1938. Gift to 
the Society in 1947. Open at reasonable hours upon application. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. (53) 
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Rhode Island (continued ) 





MAW DSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN HOUSE, Spring St., 
corner John St., Newport, R. I. Center built about 1700. Front added 
about 1747 by Capt. John Mawdsley. Two story, hip roof wooden house. 
Parlor panelled throughout; an interesting old staircase. Temporarily 
closed to visitors because of illness of custodian. (35) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 28, p. 79. 





CONNECTICUT 





cards. (56) 








QUINCY MEMORIAL, Litchfield, Conn. 175 m. from Boston, in cen- 
tral western Connecticut. This house, known as “‘Ardley,”’ was built in 
1904 by Miss Mary Perkins Quincy, who devised it to the Society in 1922, 
with an endowment. Subject to possible private use during one life, the 
building may later be maintained as a historical center for family heir- 
looms and collections of lace, with class rooms for lace making. Occu- 
pied by a custodian; no admittance. (8) 

See Old-Time New England, Vol. 13, p. 1 


tribution toward maintenance. (38) 





ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, Lincoln, R. I. 38 m. from Boston (leave 
Boston-Providence State road, Highland Ave., So. Attleboro, and go 
through Valley Falls). Built ca. 1687, by Eleazer Arnold. A stone-end 
house with the best preserved stone chimney, with pilastered top, remain- 
ing in Rhode Island. Partly restored. Hall fireplace (stone) is 10 feet, 9 
inches wide. Will be reopened upon completion of interior repairs. (7) 
See Bulletin, No. 19, p. 1; also No. 20, p. 4, 








NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 538 
Conn. 24 m. from Hartford and 15 m. 
and given to the Society in 1939 by Miss Helen E. Royce. Fine example 
of a typical Connecticut Valley lean-to house of the period. The stone 
chimney is a restoration. The furniture, of local Connecticut sources, is 
to be rearranged. Miss Royce remains as custodian, and the house is open 
weekdays 9g to 11 and 3 to 5 during July and August. Admission: con 





SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, 112 West Main St., Branford, Conn, 
140 m. from Boston. 4 m. from New Haven. Built ca. 1680, restored by 
J. Frederick Kelly. Bequeathed to the Society in 1947. Let to tenants, 
Open only to members by appointment and presentation of membership 





North Main Street, Wallingford, 


from New Haven. Built in 1672 


In addition the Society is preserving the following houses and buildings which are not open for 
inspection at present: Derby Barn (12), Croade (23), Eastman (26), Squash (28), Lee-Whipple 
(41) and West-Curtis-Ahl (55), and has transferred the Richard Derby House (14) to be part 
of Salem Maritime National Historic Site, and Laws House (5) to Sharon Arts Center. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
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The Romance of Linden Ball 


By Juxia Bow Es PHILLIPs 


FOREWORD. 


The following story was written in 1886 by my mother, Julia Bowles (Alexander) 


Phillips. It contains a description of Linden Hall (the Alexander House) as it was in 1857 when 
purchased by my grandfather, Henry Alexander, Jr., from Mrs. Trask, the Southern lady whom 
my mother tells of meeting when she was first taken to the house. 

At the end of the tale the house is described as it was in 1886 and substantially as it stands today, 
although my grandfather moved the house to its present location in 1873 


Asa small boy I remember my mother’s 


s reading this story to our family and to occasional friends 


who gathered to hear it, but she was never willing that it be published. Now, over sixty years since 
it was written, it seems suitable that this account of Linden Hall and its romantic past should find 


a place in OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND. 


ALEXANDER PHILLIPS, New York City, March, 1950. 





T isa cold, blustering November eve- 

ning, a fit ending to a New England 
Thanksgiving day. Within, a happy 
family of three generations clusters round 
the great open fireplace filled with huge 
logs which send their roaring blaze up the 
wide black chimney. The darting flames 
are reflected in the shining brass andirons, 
and again in the glass doors of the 1m- 
mense mahogany bookcase which fills one 
entire side of the spacious library. As the 
lamps have not yet been lighted, corners 
of the room seem miles away to the chil- 
dren who give them furtive glances now 
and then in hopes of seeing a “brownie’s” 
face while they nestle in the security of 
mother’s or father’s knee. For years it has 
been the custom to come to “Grandma’s” 
for a bountiful Thanksgiving dinner, and 
to remain till cakes and coffee have been 
served in the twilight. Tonight the chil- 
dren have begged to stay a little longer 
because they have “grown a whole year 
older,” and one br ight lad of twleve y ears 
is pleading for a story—“‘a real true story.’ 

“Surely, Grandma, you can tell us a story 
about something you used to do when you 





were a little girl—isn’ t there a nice story 
about this dear old house?’ 

“Fudge, Frank, we don’t want a nice 
said a younger little fellow with 
snapping black eyes and saucy upturned 


Story ty ' 


nose—“‘give us something bloodcurdling, 


Grandma.” 


The lady of the mansion sits quietly in 
her comfortable rocking-chair with her 
accustomed knitting lying neglected 
her lap. Her busy fingers, for a wonder, 
are still; a sad, tender smile curves her 
expressive mouth, and a misty veil seems 
to have fallen over her large brown eyes, 
which can flash on occasion with unusual 
brilliancy and power. Her nose is purely 
Grecian, and she holds her head with a 
stately grace rarely seen. The brown 

waving hair, streaked with grey, is parted 
over a high intellectual forehead and falls 
in curls behind the ears. Her youngest 
grandchild there is impressed by her 
beauty and charm of manner, as she sits 
smiling upon them all. At last, hesitantly, 
she speaks. 

Yes, children, there is a story con- 
nected with this house; but I am not the 
heroine of it. It is romantic enough to 
please Frank, and tragical enough to suit 
Gus. I almost dread to tell it, it will recall 
vividly so many scenes of the past which 
are both sad and happy; but, how can I 
withstand your pleading? Who knows 
what another year may bring forth, and 
I am the only diving person who can tell 
you truly: 


The Romance of Linden Hall 
When my father bought this place, I 
only seven years old; 
but my first recollection of the house is 


was very young, 
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quite distinct. I was brought here by 
Father one afternoon when he came to 
talk over some business arrangement with 
the former owner, an elderly Southern 
lady who occupied it as a summer resi- 
dence, bringing with her a family of two 
sons and a beautiful daughter, a retinue 
of slaves, a fine yellow coach and thor- 
oughbred horses. I shall forget 
her haughty aristocratic manner 
came forward to meet us in the spacious 
hall with its high arches supported by 
Corinthian columns. 


never 


as she 


Large doors stood 
open at either end, showing stone porches 
with more white columns connected br 
iron chains, and beyond, a mass of green 
foliage, noble trees and shrubs of all 
kinds. On the left of the hall, I caught a 
glimpse of large drawing rooms with 
heavy curtains of crimson damask hung 
upon gilt poles. It all seemed very grand 
to my childish eyes which had only been 
accustomed hitherto to the plain New 
England house. The little old lady with 
her patrician air appeared like a fairy 
godmother, and I could not believe that 
this was to be my future home. 

Soon we however, 
and I and my younger sister roamed at 


were established, 


our own sweet will through the lofty 
rooms and the lovely gardens. At this 


time the house was so thickly surrounded 
by trees and shrubbery as to be almost 
invisible from the street—and under them, 
instead of grass, a thick carpet of moss 
covered the ground, studded in the early 
spring with a multitude of wild blue vio- 
lets which we never tired of picking and 


which you find so plentiful in the corner 


lawn. Directly in front of the house were 
three large magnolia trees which had 


been brought from the south and planted 
here by a famous artist, Chester Harding. 
In June when these were covered with 
their immense white blossoms giving forth 
their heavy oriental odour, the view from 


our upper piazza was exquisite. At the left 
of the house was the driveway leading to 
the st: ibles, and on the other side of this a 
wide lawn filled with fine trees—lindens, 
maples and graceful elms—stretched far 
away till it terminated in an orchard of 
apple trees, their gnarled trunks black 
with age. On the other side of the house a 
path led round the library wing to a gar- 
den walk or pleached alley lined on either 
side with rare flowering shrubs; and at 
the left of this the flower garden, a marvel 
of intricate design—stars, circles and semi- 
circles laid out and bordered with the 
dwarf-box plant which I presume you 
children have never seen, but which was 
very fashionable in my young days. 
Beyond the flower 
vegetable garden, 


garde n was the 
laid out in a similar 
style, but less fancifully ; and this was sep- 
arated from the other part of the grounds 
by a high hedge of thorn trees; 
trance, 


the en- 
which was at the end of the gar- 
den walk, consisted of a pretty rustic gate 
over which climbed honeysuckle on an 
arched trellis. 

But the flower garden was the delight 
of my sister and myself. What a tangle 
of odd old- fashioned flowers it held! Yel- 
low and moss roses, the famous York and 
Lancaster day lilies, yellow lilies, 
fleur-de-lis, sweet William, larkspur and 
clove pink—a perfect riot of sweetness and 
How we revelled in it! In con- 
nection with the flower garden was an 


rose, 


CC lor. 


open grass plot partially surrounded by 
small fir trees; and on a summer eve- 
ning in the twilight we took great delight 
in playing hide-and-seek among them, 
fancying we were fairies. ‘hen there was 
an old pear tree with a great cavity in its 
trunk where we would deposit letters for 
other, and a cherry tree among 
whose branches we spent hours eating the 
juicy fruit. 

My sister was a strange child, fanciful 
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Interior, Linden Hall 


SHOWING ELABORATE CEILING TREATMENT, RIGHT-HAND DOOR LED 
TO GARDEN WALK, ORIGINAL LIBRARY WAS ENTERED TO RIGHT OF 
rHIS DOOR, MIDDLE DOOR LED TO SMALL BEDROOM ON GROUND FLOOR 
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and dreamy. Very soon I noticed the 
house seemed to have an especial charm 
for her, and we passed much of our time, 
at her suggestion, in searching for trap 
doors and a secret staircase." Our dining 
room was then in the eastern wing and 
the library in the western; and it is in this 
library wing that my story centers. This 
room, being so far from the rest of the 





wasn’t so much fun to go after them into 
the cold, dark library. What a gruesome 
place it seemed to us! The great bookcase 
over there, zow looking so warm and at- 
tractive in the firelight, loomed up in our 
childish imagination like some icy cliff, 
from which the white busts on top looked 
down with ghastly significance, and the 
large glass doors seemed to reflect myriads 


[i << * 
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Linden Hall, showing original wings 


house, was difficult to warm and for this 
reason was used only in summer. In the 
winter, apples and pears were kept there 
(your grandfather was a great lover of 
fruit) and we children were often sent on 
a winter evening to bring him one or the 
other. The apples he used to toast before 
the open fireplace, and what fun we 
thought it to watch them swell and burst 
and the juice come sputtering out. But it 


1 See illustration. 





of ghostly phantoms! We would snatch 
our apple or pear with fearful eagerness, 
you may be sure, and rush back to the 
warmth and light of the sitting room 
as if swarms of foul fiends were after us. 

We were still quite young when we 
learned that this library and the little 
room opening out from it had been ten- 
anted for years by a young man, one of 
the sons of the Southern lady, and that 
during all this time no one had looked up- 
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on his face. He was a very handsome fel- 
low, they said, clever and fascinating in 
his manner; but, like many attractive 
young men with plenty of money, and 
with the Southern abhorrence of work, he 
had become dissipated and led for several 
years a very fast life. Then, satiated with 
what he supposed to be the only pleasures 
of this world, he concluded to isolate him- 
self from his fellows and spend his re- 
maining years in study and self-commun- 
ion. 

So, surrounded with his books and pa- 
pers, he lived in this room for tex years. 
He would see no member of his family, 
not even his mother, it was said. His meals 
were taken in by his colored body-servant 
and deposited on a table while he retired 
to his bedroom, and they were then re- 
moved in the same way. For outdoor ex- 
ercise he took nightly walks in the 
pleached alley and flower garden which 
[ have described to you. The termination 
of this romantic proceeding we children 
could never find out, but were simply 
told that master and servant suddenly 
disappeared one day and nothing more 
was seen or heard of them. 

As I said before, my sister Leila was a 
peculiar, dreamy, reticent child; and this 
story naturally made a great impression 
upon her. In the summer when the old 
library was opened she spent a great deal 
of time there, sitting at the window which 
looked out upon the garden and reading 
queer old books from the bookcase, de- 
lighting in those especially which treated 
of the supernatural. Thus the years of 
our childhood rolled slowly by. As I grew 
older, household duties fell to my care, in 
which I displayed considerable proficien- 
cy, being of a practical and domestic turn 
of mind, But my sister was unmistakably 
an idler. Indeed, there was very little for 
her to do. She picked the flowers which 
pleased her and arranged them with ex- 








quisite taste. Her delicate white hands 
seemed to reprove the suggestion of labor, 
and were rarely seen to hold anything but 
a flower or a book. She was of a very win- 
ning and gentle disposition, and we each 
in our own way adored her. She would 
surprise me, at times, with such strange 
fancies that I began to look upon her al- 
most with awe and often wondered what 
would become of her in this stern, practi- 
cal world. 

The summer Leila was sixteen, she 
was looking very lovely, with an ethereal 
sort of beauty—very dignified and mature 
in her appearance for one so young, and 
yet with an air of ingenuous youthfulness 
about her which was very charming. Her 
large blue-grey eyes were filled with the 
mystic expression of maidenhood, pro- 
phetic of a nature which would feel both 
joy and sorrow intensely. Her gold-au- 
burn hair clustered in delicate curls over 
her low white forehead and lay in heavy 
coils upon a head held in proud defiance 
like a young queen. What could we ex- 
pect of her more than a gracious recog- 
nition of our willing ministrations? My 
mission in life seemed to be to wait upon 
her and receive her confidences. 

One warm Sunday afternoon early in 
the month of June, we were all sitting in 
this very room. My sister as usual had 
wandered off to the library. All the win- 
dows and the outer doors stood open wide, 
in order to let the summer breeze laden 
with the scent of roses and honeysuckle 
fill the spacious rooms and hall. Leila had 
been reading and dreaming, I suppose, 
and finally, feeling the silence or perhaps 
the closeness of the room oppressive, 
strolled out into the pleached alley and 
thence into the garden. She picked a 
flower absently here and there, and as 
she stood facing the library she looked 
towards it, feeling drawn to do so by some 
strong impulse. There in the window sat 
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a young man—beautiful as a god, he 
seemed to her—and his large dark eves 
rested upon her with a gaze of burning 
intensity. His expression was both stern 
and melancholy, and from his high white 
brow his waving dark hair rolled back in 
profusion. Her eyes returned his gaze 
with awe and astonishment. Her feet 
were rooted to the spot. She dropped her 
flowers and placing her hands upon her 
breast she realized, though vaguely, that 
this man, whoever he might prove to be, 
possessed a strange power over her which 
she could not resist. Then, with drooping 
head and unconscious steps she walked 
through the garden, around the path- 
way, and up the library porch steps. But, 
on looking into the room, what was her 
amazement to see the chair in the win- 
dow empty! She came immediately back 
to the rest of the family and asked me 
what young man had been in the library. 
We laughed and replied that she must 
have been dreaming. She turned from us 
with a troubled look in her lovely eves, 
and later, upon my pressing her, confided 
to me this strange occurrence. 

Several days had passed and I had quite 
forgotten the affair when she came to 
me one evening late in the twilight and 
said excitedly : 

“T have seen him again!” 

“Whor” I asked carelessly. 

Without replying to this question she 
told me that she had stepped out upon 
the eastern porch for a moment and was 
astonished to see, standing in the drive- 
way close to the end of the porch, a 
spirited black horse saddled and bridled 
with rich silver-mounted trappings. She 
was leaning on the heavy iron chain 
which connected the two end pillars, look- 
ing with amazement at this apparition, 


when she was conscious of a presence near 
her. She turned her head and encountered 
again the face of the man she had seen at 


the library window. Before she had time 
to speak or even think, he leaned towards 
her, eagerly grasped her hand on which 
he pressed a burning kiss, then sprang over 
the chain, mounted the horse as it seemed 
in a flying leap, and galloped away in the 
dusk without one backward glance. 

As Leila related this to me she was 
trembling with intense excitement and 
her face was white with terror. She 
begged me to say nothing of the matter 
to our parents, and I consented, though 
greatly troubled. 

The summer days slipped by. Mother 
was an invalid and we were a very quiet 
household. Leila grew daily more and 
more reserved, and ceased finally to speak 
of the strange occurrences which I have 
just related and about which she had 
formerly talked with me frankly and with 
great wonder and speculation. I did not 
notice it then, but I remember after- 
wards that she spent more time than ever 
alone. Hurrying through her light daily 
tasks she would go to the library where 
she remained for hours; or else she would 
sit under the great fir tree, which shaded 
the corner of the library wing, with an 
open book in her hand, though the leaves 
were rarely turned. This same fir tree 
also shaded one window of her little bed- 
room, from the other window of which 
one could overlook the flower garden and 
the pleached alley beyond. Off towards 
the west could be seen the quiet hills rising 
above the trees and housetops of the city ; 
and, when the evening star arose in the 
mellow golden light of the fading sunset, 
the scene was beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. It seemed no wonder to me that my 
sister should be fascinated by this view 
of natural loveliness and that she should 
like to sit at this western window lost in 
revery! With my New England com- 
mon sense, however, I could not be re- 
signed to the hours of idleness she spent 
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during the day. Yet my remonstrances 
only increased her haughty reserve, and 
this I later had every reason to deplore. 
l discovered, about this time, that 
Leila had become a somnambulist. How 
long it had gone on, I have no idea, but 
one night I was awakened from a heavy 








sleep by a slight noise. I lighted my candle, 
hurried into my wrapper and slippers, and 
reached the foot of the stairs just asa white 
figure opened the library door and passed 
out onto the porch. I was not of a timid 
disposition, but this ghostlike apparition 
was almost too much for my nerves and I 


Linden Ball, showing stairway and 
detail of Corinthian column 
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leaned against the wall weak with fright. 
But in a moment I recovered myself suf- 
ficiently to think that the figure looked 
like Leila. Acting upon this thought, I 
hurried up to her room. Both windows 
were open wide. The white moonlight 
streamed in over the great fir tree lighting 
up the whole chamber, and one hasty 
glance showed me that her bed was 
empty! As fast as my trembling limbs 
would carry me I groped my way down- 
stairs again and hurried out the library 
door. 

The moonlight made everything as dis- 
tinct as day and enhanced all it touched 
with a weird beauty. Something, I know 
not what, led me down the garden walk 
and midway in it I met Leila. Fortunate- 
ly I held my tongue; for by this time the 
thought of somnambulism had occurred to 
me, and I knew that in such cases it was 
better not to awaken the sleeping person. 
As I had expected, she was walking slow- 
ly with wide-open eyes and seemed ut- 
terly unconscious of my presence. It 
struck me as very curious that she was 
completely dressed, in a soft white Cash- 
mere—her favorite dress—and her man- 
ner of walking was very peculiar. She 
seemed to be leaning toward one side, 
and now and then she moved her lips as 
if in speaking, though I could distinguish 
neither words nor sound. With quickly 
beating heart and scarcely daring to 
breathe, I stood on one side and waited. 

Up and down the alley she walked, 
continuing the same manner, as if she 
were walking and conversing with some- 
one. Finally, when I was nearly worn out 
with waiting, she stopped under the shad- 
ow of the fir tree; and as clearly as I 
could distinguish in the dim light she held 
out both hands, as if in parting. She then 
turned and went directly into the house, 
I following close after. She walked 
straight to her room, undressed, closed 


her blinds and went to bed. 

I scarcely slept the remainder of the 
night and waited with much anxiety to see 
how Leila would appear the next morn- 
ing, but nothing in her manner showed 
that she had any consciousness of the 
night’s proceeding. I feared to speak of 
it, and after lying awake several nights 
expecting a repetition of the sleepwalk- 
ing, I began to think it would not occur 
again. 

In a few weeks, however, I overheard 
the servants talking mysteriously together 
about a white figure they had seen walk- 
ing at night in the garden. Finally one of 
them came to me, as spokesman for the 
group and, with a manner in which t- 
midity and fear were mingled, asked me if 
I had ever known of a ghost about the 
house. I thought immediately of Leila’s 
midnight promenade and with much re- 
luctance related the affair to them, say- 
ing at the same time, with an appearance 
of composure which I did not feel, that 
such sleepwalking was very common at a 
certain age among young people. ‘This 
explanation apparently satisfied them out- 
wardly, yet the faces of one or two looked 
incredulous and this little outbreak on 
their part led me to fear that Leila’s 
sleepwalking had not been confined to 
one night, but perhaps had been repeated 
many times. I had become seriously 
alarmed by this time, and without say- 
ing anything to Leila I determined to 
speak to Mother about it. I could not 
bring myself, however, to speak to her 
about the two strange meetings of which 
Leila had told me—they seemed too 
whimsical to mention. 

To my surprise Mother appeared to 
think little of the sleepwalking, and said 
she had been subject to the same nervous 
affliction herself when a young girl, and 
that it would pass off as Leila grew older. 
Yet at the same time she suggested that 
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I should share Leila’s bed with her. This 
would seem a very natural and simple ar- 
rangement enough between two sisters, 
but a decided barrier had sprung up be- 
tween us, for what reason I knew not. 
Yet there it was, inexplicable and insur- 
mountable, and I approached this sug- 
gestion of Mother’s with considerable 
shyness. I was not surprised, therefore, 
when Leila utterly refused to comply with 
my request. Involuntarily I refrained 
from giving her any reason for this change 
on my part, and strangely enough she 
never asked for an explanation. All this 
came to me long afterwards when I had 
time to think over this terrible affair 
more in detail. The only thing then for 
me to do was to sleep on the alert, as it 
were, as one does when watching a sick 
person, and my ear soon became so sen- 
sitive that I awakened at the slightest 
sound, 

Every fine night, especially when there 
was a moon, I would awake about mid- 
night, hearing a soft footfall descend the 
hall stairs and pass out the library porch 
door—so softly that it seemed like the flit- 
ting of aphantom! Flinging on some light 
wrap, | would run to Leila’s room and, 
seeing that her bed was empty, seat myself 
at the western window and watch her 
white form through the shrubbery and 
trees. Then, after a time—perhaps half 
an hour, an eternity it seemed to me! — 
I would hear the hall door close gently 
and know that I could retire for the re- 
mainder of the night. Weird and mys- 
terious as this was at first, I soon became 
accustomed to it and finally began to 
think it was nonsense for me to watch 
Leila through these nocturnal prome- 
nades. So [ presume I slept through many 
of them, and as she seemed as well and 
even happier than ever, the anxiety which 
Mother and I had at first felt was almost 
forgotten. 


The sultry days of August had come— 
it seemed to me I had never known such 
oppressive heat. For weeks we had had no 
rain, and the ground was parched and 
dry. Night after night the sun went down 
a lurid ball of flame. The air was full of 
dust, and smoke from distant forest fires. 
At last one evening we started to bed 
feeling a slight breeze stirring, and we 
said hopefully “‘before morning we shall 
have rain.”’ How little we dreamed what 
the morning would bring forth! 

Leaving the windows open, as usual, I 
went to bed. I must have slept heavily 
for several hours when I was awakened 
by a frightful flash of lightning followed 
immediately by a deafening crash; and 
before I could gather my senses down 
came the longed-for rain in drenching 
torrents. My first thought was of the open 
windows throughout the house, and -I 
flew from room to room closing them as 
fast as the quickly recurring lightning 
would permit me. Of course the whole 
family were aroused as soon as I and fol- 
lowed my example. On reaching Leila’s 
room, a sudden flash illuminated the en- 
tire chamber and showed me at the same 
time that the bed was empty. Oh horror! 
Could she be out in this fearful storm: I 
ran to my room to get on a few clothes, 
screaming out, as I did so, “Leila is out 
in the storm!”’ Soon two or three of us 
met in the lower hall, foolishly carrying 
lighted candles which were blown out by 
gusts of wind the moment we opened the 
outside door. A lantern was at last found 
and silently they my lead 
through the blinding rain out onto the 
garden walk. Halfway down the walk 
we found her—her sweet life shattered by 
a thunderbolt! 

With breaking hearts we bore her into 
the house and up to her own bed in her 
little room. It was then that we realized 
she was not dressed in her accustomed 
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clothes, but in Mother’s bridal dress, 
which we remembered having seen in an 
old cedar chest in the garret. She had ar- 
rayed herself in this quaint old-fashioned 
gown, and around her head had wrapped 
the bridal veil of antique lace, yellow with 
age. Lovely, indeed, she must have 
looked in it; but now, wet and sodden 
with heavy rain, how pitiful! 

The cruel lightning had failed to mar 
her exquisite beauty, and the stillness of 
death only gave an added charm to her 
sweet face, which wore no sign of terror 
or dismay, but an expression of trustful 
confidence and restful happiness. What 
strange fancy had led her to dress herself 
in this old bridal gown and veil? We 
could not imagine. Not until all was over 
and we had laid her away in the grave 
with hushed sorrow and wonderment was 
everything explained; and the explana- 
tion was more marvelous than human 
being could conceive. 

A few days after the funeral I was in 
her room. We had determined to leave 
everything as she had left it, but I was 
trying to console my grief by looking over 
some of her things. On opening a little 
escritoire, | saw to my surprise a thickly 
folded letter addressed in Leila’s hand- 
writing to “my dear sister Mary.”” With 
trembling fingers I broke the seal and 
through blinding tears read as follows: 


My dearest sister: 

What I am about to tell will seem very 
strange to you, I know, and it is all very 
strange to me, yet most true. I know that 
my actions for the past two months have 
been peculiar and that my unnatural re- 
serve must have wounded you greatly; 
but when I have explained, I am sure you 
will understand and forgive all. 

You remember what I told you about 
the “unknown” whom I saw at the li- 
brary window and of the mysterious en- 


counter I had later with him on the east- 
ern porch, I talked with you freely about 
his appearance and actions at that time, 
but I did not tell you that after this the 
memory of his face never left me for a 
moment, and I grew to long with the 
most intense longing for another meeting. 
And for this reason, I spent so many 
hours alone, in the library and in the gar- 
den walk, hoping he might come again. 
Several weeks must have passed, when 
one night I was lying awake with the 
lovely summer moonlight streaming 
through the room. All was still. Not a 
breath of air stirred the branches of the 
great fir tree, and the drowsy hum of the 
insects seemed hushed in a midsummer 
night’s sleep. Suddenly, through the still- 
ness I thought I heard a voice from the 
garden calling my name. 

Leila! Leila! Softly it came to my ears, 
but in the tone of a man’s deep, rich voice. 
I felt, rather than knew, that it must be 
he, and without a moment’s delay | 
sprang from my bed and dressed myself 
as quickly as I could, putting on my fa- 
vorite Cashmere dress. Then I went 
quietly downstairs, hoping no one would 
hear me, and out into the garden. As I 
reached the shadow of the fir tree, there 
he stood—more beautiful than ever he 
seemed to me, with his face lighted up by 
a smile of heavenly sweetness. His hands 
were stretched out towards me, and as | 
stood before him my soul was filled with 
happiness and awe. Then, for the first 
time, I heard his voice. 

“Leila,” he said, and his words were 
like music, “the power of love has drawn 
me from a far-off country to your side. 
Without question or fear, will you put 
your trust in me?” 

And without a moment’s hesitation of 
fear or doubt I placed my hands in his, 
and he knew that I belonged to him heart 
and soul. Then we walked up and down 
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the garden walk. Oh, such happy mo- 
ments! What words of love he spoke to 
me, and with what eager interest lis- 
tened to all my childish confidences! 
After a while, I know not how long, for 
every moment seemed golden to me, he 
said that I must leave him, as he feared 
the night air might do me harm; but be- 
fore I left him he made me promise I 
would say nothing to you or to anyone 
with regard to this meeting. While know- 
ing how painful it would ‘be to keep any- 
thing from you, I readily consented, so 
great was my trust and confidence in him. 
He then turned and left me with sweet 
and assurance that we 
should meet again soon. I found my way, 
I know not how, into the house, and from 
that hour my tail being was flooded 
with a supreme happiness of which I had 
never dreamed. 

After this we had many such meetings; 
and I think, dear sister, you imagined “all 
was not right when you asked to sleep 
with me. But these hours which I passed 
with my beloved were more precious 
than life to me, and I felt that I could 
not bear to miss any one of them, though 
it grieved me sorely to refuse your sweet 


words of love 


care. 

At last the time has come when he 
wishes me to be his bride. I shall dress 
myself in Mother’s bridal dress and veil 
—for she said once it was to be mine, and 
tis all I shall take with me. I am going 
to that far-off country from which he 
came to me, and it may be many years 
before I shall see you all again. 

Think of me always as very, very 
happy, though the parting from you and 
Mother and Father and the dear old 
home fills me with heavy sadness now. 
And above all others, dearest sister, is it 
hard to say goodbye to you, but I must, I 
must—a power unspeakable forces me to 
leave, almost without regret, all that I 





have loved and cared for in the past. ‘The 
future is unknown, but I go with him, and 
that is enough! 
Your loving sister, 
LEILA 


This astonishing confession of Leila’s 
was never known outside of the family. 
Before long, however, we learned that 
it was generally understood the house was 
haunted, though people were shy in speak- 
ing of it to us, and we never willingly ap- 
proached the subject. The ghost, if any 
there were, never disturbed the inmates 
of the house; but a white figure was said 
to be seen often on summer nights pacing 
slowly up and down the garden walk. 

Years went by, and the city grew rap- 
idly. Father sold building lots one after 
another, so that our place “became smaller 
and smaller; and finally, through the 
constant raising of the street, the house 
seemed so low that he thought it advis- 
able to raise it and move it to the side lawn 
where it now stands, at the same time re- 
placing the old back part with a new one 
much more convenient. The wings were 
taken away and placed together, forming 
the little cottage which now stands near 
the stables. When the library wing had 
been removed, the workmen discovered 
in the low cellar beneath the bedroom the 
skeleton of a man, dressed in clothes of a 
peculiar fashion such as were worn by 
gentlemen of a past generation. His bones 
were given decent burial near the graves 
yielded to 
what he thought a strange fancy of mine 
and buried them next to Leila’s grave. 

The beautiful garden was then, of 
demolished and the 
out as you see them now. 
walk was gone, and the 
which haunted it was seen no more! 


of our own dead, and Father 


grounds laid 
The garden 
restless ee 
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after Mother and Father died, the mem- 
Leila and her tragical 
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death became like a fleeting dream. 

The change in the house was made just 
before my marriage, and in a few years 
two younger sisters—mere babies when 
Leila died—grew up into bright and 
merry girlhood, fond of the world and all 
the joys that it brings. Their gay young 
friends came and went, and the o!d house 
was filled with happy laughter. Of the 
Christmas balls, the jolly sleighing parties, 
the tableaux and masquerades which the 


” 
) 
yf 
. be 


walls of these rooms have witnessed, your 
fathers and mothers can tell you. But, in 
the midst of all the gayeties, sad thoughts 
would come to me, now and then, like 
minor chords in a brilliant symphony, re- 
calling the sweet companion of my own 
youth whose short life was blighted by a 
cruel fantasy ! 
Juuia B. PHILvips 


Springfield, August 6, 1886 





Linden Hall, 284 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Fellow members and readers: Your 
editor begs you to consider the satisfactions 
of writing and the pleasure of seeing your 
own words in print. 

As members of the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities 
and as readers of OLp- TIME NEw ENG- 
LAND you know that this quarterly goes 
to a group of individuals who have inter- 
ests in common with yours to an unusual 
degree. It also is sent to a number of col- 
lege, public and special libraries. 

Though OLp- TIME New ENGLAND 
cannot pay for material contributed, all 
articles are copyrighted in order that au- 
thors will be able to control any further 
use or republication of their work. In this 
way we hope to receive parts or prelimi- 
nary studies of writing later to be pub- 
lished in book form. The Society will also 
aid in the cost of having articles illus- 
trated, 

The New England Museum con- 
nected with the Harrison Gray Otis 
house, the Society’s headquarters, con- 
tains many collections which would lend 
themselves to study and description as 
subjects for monographs and _ articles. 
Among these are specialized boxes and 
containers, tools and utensils, costumes 
and needlework, 
fans, jewelry, china, dolls, toys and 


costume accessories, 
games, stereoscopic views, and_ photo- 
graphs. 

Many aspects of New England life are 
still waiting to be recorded, although it 
will soon be too late because memories 
are short and old aspects give place to 
new. It is hoped that the suggested titles 
listed below will help to interest members 
of the Society in writing articles dealing 
with the New England that is so fast dis- 
appearing. 


Enditor’s Edgewise Cord 


A Summer Day’s Excursion with Horse and 
Carriage 

Experience as a Pupil in a Country School- 
house 

Attending a New England Town Meeting 

Summer Resorts of the Past 

The Eighteenth-century Nursery, Its Equip- 
ment and Management 

A Trip on a Sound Steamer 

Days of the Fire Horse 


Towns of the Northwest Frontier of the 


1790's 

Country Auctions, Yesterday and Today 

A Typical Sunday of the 1870’s (Rainy) 

Herbs: Instructions for their Use and En- 
joyment 

Color in Colonial Houses 

Wildflowers with Colonial Ancestry 

Entertaining at Home in the Nineteenth 
Century: 

Games, Music, Reading, Stereoscopes 

How to Make a Kaleidoscope 

A Trolley Ride in the Summer 

Country Horse Racing and Trotting Tracks 

How Grandmother Made Her Wax Flowers 

The Gold Watches of our Grandparents can 
Still Keep Time 

Colonial Garden Design and Restoration 

The Small Town Opera House 

Menus and Recipes of the First Settlers 

A Railway Journey at the Turn of the Cen- 
tury 
Remedies Recalci- 


Grandmother’s and the 


trant Child 
A Hot Fourth of July 
When the Circus came to Town 
Mountain Berrying 
Niagara, is the Honeymoon Over: 
Roadwork and Taxes 
Boyhood Fishing 
A Nineteenth-century Honeymoon 
A Memorial Day Parade in 1g1t0 
An Election Night 
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Ovp-Time New ENGLAND hopes 
that potential or wishful authors will pick 
up their quills, inkpots, and sandcasters, 
and get to work. Inquiries are welcomed 
regarding projected articles. 

All material or correspondence should 
be addressed to Editor, O_p-Time New 
ENGLAND, 141 Cambridge Street, Bos- 
ton 14, Massachusetts. 

x * x 


Oup-Time New ENGLAND has on 
file a carefully compiled catalogue of all 
articles published since the founding of 
the magazine. These are cross-indexed 


—e 


according to subiect as well as author, 
and comprise about 1900 cards. 

The articles are illustrated, and cover 
a varied and wide range of interest to 
collectors, antiquarians, teachers, illus- 
trators, and authors. Old copies of the 
issues containing these articles are on file 
and are generally available for sale at 
single-copy prices. 

It is suggested that this material offers 
special information in many fields, and 
members of the Society engaged in New 
England antiquarian research are invited 
to make use of our files and index. 





FROM NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM COLLECTION 


OF STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
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The Chimney Corner, or Fireside Companion 


Eprror’s Nore: With the spring issue 
of Otp- TIME NEw ENGLAND we hope 
that the Chimney Corner will become a 
familiar place where chairs will be drawn 
up and treasured bits of local history, in- 
herited recipes, and heirloom records of 


PVP LP PtP tayr 


Ortp VERMONT ALMANACS 


“Great distress! The waters troubled ! 
The ark run aground! Striking hard pan! 
Holidays fast approaching!”? With this 
vigorous heading begins an advertisement 
for suicide silk hats in the CAristian and 
Farmers Almanack of 1876. In the same 
publication the Nichols Company lauded 
its fire engine which could throw a stream 
of one and a half inches three hundred 
feet, and one store advertised ten cood 
cigars for a quarter. In 1825 Anderson’s 
Cough Drops were advertised with an 
entire page of testimonials citing cures 


manners and customs will be swapped 
about in neighborly fashion. 

With all articles, give name and ad- 
dress, authority for your statements (to 
be filed with the editor) and return post- 
age. 


PEP» PDP 


from asthma, colds, coughs, pain in the 
side, and even consumption. 

An advertisement printed shortly be- 
fore the centennial of American inde- 
pendence begins on this cheerful note: 
“Do you expect to see the Centennial? 
Friend, stop that cough! It may end 
in consumption and death. Reverend 
Down’s Elixr has cured thousands and 
can cure you if taken freely and in sea- 
son.” 

These are typical of advertisements to 
be found in Vermont almanacs published 
a century ago. In the field of early Ver- 
mont literature the almanac is one of the 
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most important classes. Often this book, 
together with the family Bible, comprised 
the entire library of a farm family and of 
necessity served as calendar, recipe book, 
and encyclopedia, complete with items of 
humor and historical sketches. Between 
the covers of such a volume might be 
found hints on such varied subjects as “A 
Cure for the Staggers,” “How to Purify 
Rancid Butter,” “A Useful Recipe for 
the Bite of a Mad Dog,” “How to Keep 
off Fleas,” *““The Natural History of the 
Ox” and “‘Prussian Burial Places.” 

The lack of regular radio weather fore- 
casts did not prevent the farmer of 1789 
from knowing what the next day held. 
On the contrary, he could foresee con- 
ditions a year in advance with the mere 
turning of a page since weather prognos- 
tications were one of the almanac’s main 
features. 

Much space was always devoted to ag- 
riculture and husbandry. ‘The cultivation 
of hemp was highly recommended to the 
farmers of Vermont in 1830. According 
to one article, it was necessary to do the 
harvesting with a heavy cradle or with a 
hemphook, an implement somewhat like 
a sickle, but heavier and shorter with a 
smooth, sharp edge. Always included 
were many articles on the proper cultiva- 
tion and preservation of vegetables and 
items of general farm interest, such as the 
correct shearing of sheep or even the cul- 
ture ofsilkworms. (J 0 be continued.) 


Carrot LEVARN 
Richmond, Vermont 


MuLLED WINE FROM BRIGHAM’S 
‘TAVERN, WEsTBOROUGH 


1 gt. boiling hot Madeira 

1, pt. boiling water 

6 eggs beaten to a froth 
Sweeten and spice (nutmeg ) 


C'an any reader give us further imstruc- 
tion or recipes concerning the following? 


UskE OF THE BricK OveEN 


‘When the brick oven appeared, bread 
was baked in loaves, within the opening. 
In the oven itself a fire was built of maple 
or birch wood—sometimes of the slow- 
burning beech—and before the wood had 
burned to ashes, when the roof was ‘white 
hot,’ the embers were taken out and put 
into the fireplace or into the ash oven 
below. This was done with a long-han- 
dled iron peel called an ash peel, or slice.” 

. “After the embers had been taken 
out and put into the bed of the fire or in- 
to the ash oven, the oven was swept clean 
with a birch broom, and oak leaves or 
cabbage leaves were placed on the oven 
floor to hold the loaves of bread in lieu 
of a pan. A long-handled wooden shovel 
called a bread peel or slice was used to put 
the loaves into the oven.” 

From The Early American House by 
Mary Earle Gould, published by Medill 
McBride Co., 200 E. 37th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 

Birds were cooked in these ovens by 
being wrapped thickly in dough or in 
green leaves and wet clay. A separate flue 
for the brick oven was not necessary when 
the oven opening was within the fireplace. 


Editor. 


LICENSE GRANTED 
Justice ELEAZER ARNOLD 


August I4, 1710 

“Whereas the Lawes do Provide that 
no Person Inhabiting on our Collony shall 
keepe any Publick house of Entertain- 
ment for strangers, Iravilers or others, 
nor Retale Strong drinke, unless they 
have a licence from the Councill of ye 
Respective Towne whereunto they do 
belong; And Whereas you Justice Eliezer 
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———— 


Arnold Inhabitant of this Towne of 
Providence, in ye Colloney of Rhode Is- 
land & Providence Plantations in New 
England haveing desired of ye Towne 
Councill of sd Providence that they 
Would Grant unto you a licence in or- 
der to that Purpose, whereby you might 
be in a Capacitye to keepe a house of that 
Order & for that imploy: The Towne 
Councill of said Providence being mett, 
& haveing Considered your Request, and 
to ye end that strangers, Travilers & other 
Persons may be accomodated with sute- 
able Entertainment at all times as Oca- 
tion Requires do by these presents Grant 
un to you ye abovesd Justice Eliezer Ar- 
nold licence & libertye to keepe a Publick 





house of Entertainment in sd Provi- 
dence Towneshipp at your dwelling, for 
the Entertaining of Strangers, Travilers 
& other Persons, both horse and foote, 
Carters, Drovers, &c: at all times for & 
duiring the full & just Terme of one 
yeares Time forward from ye day of the 
date of these presents: And that at all 
times duiring the said ‘Terme of time you 
do (within your Prescinks) well & truely 
Observe, do & keepe good Orders accord- 
ing as ye lawes do Require Persons Who 
are licenced to keepe such houses to do & 
Performe. Dated August ye 14th: 1710.” 

From Little Pilgrimages Among Old 
New England Inns by M. C. Crawford, 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

















To the Members of 
The Society for the Preserbation of 
New England Antiquities 


Oxtp-Time New ENG.anp, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 
consequent increase in income, it will be possible to render a greater service 
by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 
also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring this about our mem- 
bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your codpera- 
tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it now! Thank you. 


‘Recommendation for Membership 
in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. Bertram K. Little, Director and Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate .... 
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Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 


OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 





Boston 16, Mass. 








WANTED 


Ships’ Figureheads 
and other examples of 


Early American 


W oodcarvin 9 


Please write details and prices to 


The Old Store on the Harbor 


Mary A.tis, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 
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79 Chestnut Street 
“ foot of Beacon Hill 

















By MARY EARLE GOULD e Vhe Crafts Yf ) Yesterday Sn Ayuin 
Early American Woodenware 


Published by Pond-Ekberg Co., Springfield, Mass OLD ST URB R I DG E 
The Early American House VILLAGE 


Published by Medill McBride Publishing Co., N.Y. 
N .? ‘yatis CC - 
For sale by Mary Earle Gould Tuseum and Crafts Center 


23 Maywood Street, Worcester 3, Mass. ; , , ; 
3 ) 3» From the skilled hands of our experl- 


We *'go into the back door’’ and learn of the _ enced Master Craftsmen creations de- 
old kitchens, pantries, and sheds, through a collection ‘ , 
of weed, iven, and tia. signed for today, and reproductions ex- 





emplary of another era in our country’s 
history “@ OrNAMENTALIRONWORK “© 


WE BUY & SELL STENCILING AND SILK ScREEN PRINTING 


RARE AMERICANA s@> FurNITURE 3@ PorreryS@ WEav- 


iInG “@ Grist Mitt Propvucts. 
LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 


Towns, Ships, and Character. q American For Craft Products Catalog and Information Address 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- : _ ae 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- MASHAPAUG HOUSE 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. saree MM. 
§ First Editions of American and English Authors. Sturbric Pe, sVidss. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP —- and he OUF « Master Crafhmen 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 
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This Year take a Journey into the Past — Stop Off Route 20 at 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is contemplated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 
any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserwe System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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